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NOW READY.—BY ALPHONSE DAUDET and HENRY JAMES. 


PORT TARASCON: the Last Adventures of the Illustrious Tartarin. 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET. Translated by HENRY JAMES. 


Numerous Illustrations from Drawings by Myrbach, Rossi, and Montégut. Square 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


NEW WORK BY DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


OVER the TEA-CUPS: a Series of Papers of Reminiscences and Characteristic Reflections. By 


Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Author of “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” ‘‘One Hundred Days in Europe,” &c.. 
A SPLENDID ART GIFT-BOOK. s 


THE SONG of HIAWATHA. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. ‘Numerous Illustrations from 


Designs by Freprenic Reminatox. Demy 8vo, 21s. 





1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [ Next week. 








FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


IN DARKEST AFRICA. By Henry M. Stanley, D.C.L., LL.D., &c. Being the Official Publication 


rding the Quest, Rescue, and Retreat of Emin, Gevernor of Equatoria. 2 vols., demy 8vo, with 150 Illustrations and 3 Maps, in handsome cloth binding, TWO GUINEAS. 
TI} UES. so r. Stanley’s narrative of his adventures, privations, sufferings, trials, dangers, and discoveries during his heroic quest and rescue of Emin Pasha is as moving and enthralling 
a tale as ever was told by man.” 





SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME TO MR. STANLEY’S “IN N DARKEST AFRICA.” 


EMIN PASHA and the REBELLION at the EQUATOR: a Story of Nine Months’ Experiences in 


the last of the Soudan Provinces. By A. J. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, one of Stanley’s officers. Written with the Revision and co-operation of HENRY M. STANLEY, 
D.C.L., &c.,&e. A Preface also by Mr. STANLEY. With Map and numerous Ilustrations, two of which are specially drawn by Mrs. H. M. Stanley. SECOND EDITION. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, ONE GUIN 


‘Mr. Jephson’s story is told with excellent temper and taste, with a self forgetfulness and genuine modesty which do infinite credit to the narrator. And it is full of the most vivid 
interest from first to last.”— Times. ‘‘ A narrative of absorbing interest.””—Leeds Mercur. ‘Ys 


THIRD EDITION, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
THE EARL of BEACONSFIELD K.G. By James Anthony Froude, D.C.L. Being the First 
Volume of ‘‘THE QUEEN’S PRIME MINISTERS SERIES,” Edited by F.- J. REID. With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘‘ There is something in Mr. Froude’s account even of these years which will be new to Lord Beaconsfield’s admirers as well as to his critics, and will contribute to the final estimate of 
his place i in the annals of our generation. ”—_ Times. 


“We believe that Mr. Froude’s estimate of Lord Beaconsfield, on the whole, will be the one accepted by posterity......It is the man’s character which interests us ; and this, we think, 
Mr. Froude has exhibited in its true light, and in colours that will not fade.””— Standard. 








NEW WORK BY W. CLARK RUSSELL aA 
NELSON’S WORDS and DEEDS: a Selection from his Despatches and Correspondence. Edited 


by W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’” and numerous other Sea Stories. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 


CHERUBINI. By Fredk. J. Crowest. Being the New Volume in the “ Great Musicians Series.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 











NOW READY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
THE SNAKE’S PASS. By Bram Stoker. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


KILGROOM : a Story of Ireland. By J. A. Steuart. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Mr. Gladstone says of this book: ‘TI find it truthful, national, and highly interesting. The praises deservedly given to Mise Lawless for her ‘ Hurrish’ are due to you, but in a 
higher degree for a fuller and better adjusted picture.” 


’ 
KIT and KITTY: a Story of West Middlesex. By R.D.Blackmore, Author of “Lorna Doone,’ 
&c. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 
“*Kit and Kitty’ is a manly book, with a sort of fine open delicacy of sentiment, thoroughly wholesome and pleasing...... Few recent novels have maintained so high a standard of 
excellence throughout.” — Athenaeum. 


THE PURCHASE of the NORTH POLE: a Sequel to “From the Earth to the Moon.” By Jules Verne. 


Fully Dlustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


STORIES of STRANGE ADVENTURES. By Capt. Mayne Reid, and others. Illus. Cr. 8vo, cl., 5s. 
NEW YORK to BREST in SEVEN HOURS. By Andre Laurie, Author of ” “The Conquest of the 























Moon,” &c. Fully Illustrated. Crown S8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 








NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, PRICE ONE SHILLIN G. 


HARPERS MAGAZINE: CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


Compliete im itself. E"wll of Beautiful Illustrations. 
ConTENTS. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. By ANDREW LANG. With 10 Illustrations, drawn by E. A. Appey. 
A cre ty PRESENT: a Story. By PAUL HEYSE. Hlustrations drawn by C. 8. Reisnanrr. 
THE WINTER of ou CONTEN - CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. Illustrations drawn by W. H. Ginsoy, H. Bourox Joyes, and J. D, Woopwarp, 
vig Sit a4 x igual 7: a i By JAMES LANE ALLEN. With 21 Illustrations, drawn by Howarp Pyux. 


3 NN. By THEODORE CHILD. With 10 Illustrations, from Paintings by G. F. Warrs, Dante Ganmet Rossetti, Burne-Joxe*s 
JACK'S rT LE cs 2 Dacia a_ Sto By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
WOMGY aot BORE Cire eRe Oren 20 
in ° TI. With 8 Illustra f b 0 
GIBBLE COLTS DUGKS: a Story. By RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON on” oom Paintings by H. Hesrtiney Moone, 
A SPEAKING GHOST: a Story. “By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON. 


&e. &e. &e. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, Luutrep, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C, 
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DVERTISER, aged 29, with several 
years’ experience, and thorough knowledge of all branches of 
the we rk desires APPOINTMENT as PRINCIPAL or ASSISTANT 


ina LIBRARY. Good references.—Address, Box 240, Willing’s Adver- 
tising Offices, 125, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED.—Post of PRIVATE SECRE- 


TARY, Tutor, or Librarian, by a Gentleman, author of 
several learned works, well acquainted with French, German, Latin. 
Highest possible testi ials.—Address W. W., Post-office, St. Helens, 
Isle of Wight. 


ONDON LETTER.—Advertiser would 
supply PROVINCIAL PRESS at moderate rate. Highest 
Literary references.—Address Inis, care of Sidder, Stationer, 3, Ball- 
street, Kensington 














\ JALUABLE MANUSCRIPT FOR 
SALE. Special opportunity.—TO BE SOLD, large Manuscript 
(Autograph) of the great philosopher, A. Schopenhauer's chief week, 
pa ob A als WILLE,’ Second Part.—Address H. H., Rookery 
antwich. 





USSIAN (Instruction in) given, after 7 


p.m., by J. E. Newton (a native of St. Petersburg). Translation 
done. — Apply by letter, care of Messrs. Thompson & Boult, 323, High 
olborn. : 


O ARTISTS.—Excellent STUDIO, with 


good top and side lights. in W.C. district, rent moderate ; also 
larger Studio with North ight, electric light.—Apply to Mr. Tuomas 


CLanke, 63, Chancery-lane, V 


FACTS HUNTED UP; Clues found; 


Pedigrees traced; Registers searched; Papers and Wills col- 
lated, condensed, copied, or translated in any language from manu- 
script or type in British Museum, Record Office, Local Registries, &c. 
—Peracock & Peacock, 1, Doughty Street, W.C. 


TAMMERERS should read a book by a 


F gentleman who cured himself after suffering nearly forty years. 
Price 13 stamps.—B. Brastey Brampton Park, near Huntingd 


MPORTANT NOTICE.—On and after 


THIS DAY (Novemper 22), THE SCOTS OBSERVER will 
appear under the style and title of THE NATIONAL OBSERVER. 
It will continue as heretofore to be published simultaneously in 
Edinburgh and London every Saturday. Offices: 115, Fleet-street, 
London, and 9, Thistle-street, Edinburgh. 





























"tHE Proprietors of Tux Magazine or 


Art very much regret that through an error they gave cur- 
rency,in the November number of that periodical, to an announcement 
of the death of Mr. Atrrep Lys Baupry, by his own hand. That 
gentleman, they are happy to learn, is still living. It was through 
the confusion of his name with that of the late Mr. Harry Lister 
Bavory, to whom the obituary notice was intended to apply, that the 
erroneous announcement of his death was made. The Editor desires 
to add the expression of his regret to Mr. Batpry for the blunder 
which has been made, and for any annoyance it has caused him. 


flO COMPILERS of GUIDE BOOKS, 


LITERARY MEN, ENGINEERS, and ROAD SURVEYORS, 





THE CYCLISTS’ TOURING CLUB ROAD BOOK. 
WANTED, an ASSISTANT to act under the Editor in the preparation 
of the Northern portions of the C.T.C, Road Book. Preference will 
be given to a practical cyclist having a knowledge of both the North 
of England and Scottish roads, or to one who has previously been 
engaged upon the compilation of Route and Guide Books. Applicant 
must be prepared to devote his whole time to the work. State age, 
salary required, and qualificati 1 to the Secretary, C.T.C., 
49 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 





[IED, at Leog House, Lerwick, Shetland 
Isles, on 14th inst., ARTHUR LAURESON, aged 58 years. 


Ler Advertisements of Schools, Colleges, $c., 
see payes 464 and 486, 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST. 





NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD AND ANDREW LANG. 
THE WORLD’S DESIRE. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, and ANDREW LANG. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Superior both as a tour de force and as a piece of literary workmanship to ‘She’ and ‘ King Solomon’s Mines.’ ” 


Glasgow Herald. 
“Tt is by no means improbable that this book will be regarded by many as Mr. ’s most attractive work......The new 


romance is rich in passages of sumptuous or sombre beauty which go far to justify such preference.””—Manchester Examiner. 








A COMPANION TO “THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK.” 


THE RED FAIRY BOOK. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


With 4 Plates and 96 Illustrations in the Text, by H. J. Ford, and Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘* A delightful collection of fairy lore......worthy of a place on the shelf by the side of Hans Andersen una —_,* 
entlewoman, 
“Mr. Lang follows his ‘ Blue Fairy Book’ with a ‘ Red Fairy Book,’ which is even more welcome. In the former he told in 
pleasant style all the best-known fairy tales. In the ‘Red Book’ we have less-known stories equally prettily illustrated, and 
equally attractive to young and old.””— Queen. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “VICE VERSA.” 


VQCES POPULI. 
Reprinted from ‘‘ Punch.’ 
By F. ANSTEY, 
Author of “ Vice Versi,” ‘‘ The Pariah,” &c. 
With 20 Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 4to, 5s. 


“Tt is not too much to say that since ‘ Vice Versi’ nothing so laughable has been given to a public much unused to laughter 
as ‘ Voces Populi.’ Moreover, as in the case of ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ the author has found an illustrator in marvellous accord 
with his peculiar humour. The effect of both letterpress and illustrations on ordinary readers is, I regret to say, to make them 
roar—a very vulgar thing to do! ””—Mr. James Pay, in The Illustrated London News. 


NEW BOOK BY MISS A. M. CLERKE. 


THE SYSTEM of the STARS. By Acyes M. Crerxe, Author of 


“ A History of Astronomy during the Nineteenth Century.” ‘With 6 Plates and 50 Woodcuts in the Text. 1 vol., 


8vo, 21s. , 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES. Classified 


dA ed so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By PETER MARK 
ROGET, MD. F.RS. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly from the ‘Authors Notes, and with 
a full Index, by JOHN LEWIS ROGET. New Edition (1890). Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SELECT EPIGRAMS from the GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Edited, 


with a Revised Text, Introduction, Translation, and Notes, by J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, 


Oxford, 8vo, 16s. 2 f : , : 
‘* Excellently scholarlike in notes and apparatus. .... Mr. Mackail supplies a most valuable introduction, telling the 


long history of the book.””—Mr. A. Lana in the Speaker. 


TOHU-VA-VOHU (“ Without Form and Void”): being a Collection 


of entary Thoughts and Criticism. By the late ALFRED EDERSHEIM, D.D. Edited with a Short Memoir 
by EL EDERSHEIM. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GOLDEN CENSER: being a Selection from the Prayers of the 


Saints a.p. 69-1890. With Notes and Indices by Mrs. EDWARD LIDDELL, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHAMBER COMEDIES: a Collection of Plays and Monologues for 


the Drawing Room. By Mrs. HUGH BELL, Author of “ Petit Théatre des ‘Enfans” and “ Théatre de la Jeunesse.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


POEMS. By V. (Mrs. Arcurer Cuive), Author of “Paul Ferroll.” 


Including the IX. Poems. New Edition. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 
“The poems by V. form a small book which has the life and soul of a great book.”—Extract from the Right Hon. W. E. 
G.Lapstone’s Article on “ British Poetry of the Nineteenth Century ” in the Speaker, January 11, 1890. 


NEW NOVELS. 
VIRGINIE. A Tale of One Hundred Years Ago. 


A.R.A. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


SIDNEY. A Novel. By Mrs. Devanp, Author of ‘John Ward, 
Preacher.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“We say at once that readers will not be disappointed in ‘Sidney.’ In some rexpects it is better even than ‘John Ward.’ 
It is certainly one of the most thoughtful and impressive stories that we have read this year... . . A remarkable book which 
should add to its author’s reputation.” —Specker. 


A LIVING EPITAPH. By G. Cotmorz, Author of “A Conspiracy of 


Silence,” &e. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. ; 
‘“* \ strongly dramatic and interesting story.””—Court Circular. 
* A strange story. . . . Miranda Dane is a remarkable study.” —Scotsman. 


By Vau Prinsep, 


On November 24, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—DECEMBER. 


ContENTs : 
VIRGINIE: a Tale of One Hundred Years Ago. By Vat Puiyser, A.R.A. Chaps. LXVIL-LXXI. 
THE DECAY OF CANINE FIDELITY. By James Sutty. 
LOVE IN A MIST. 
SPIDERS. By Arruvr Somerser. 
COUNTRY PARSONS. By the Rev. M. G. Warkins, M.A. 
THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA. By L. B. Watrorv, Chaps. IV.-VI. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lana. 





Lonpon: LUNGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & co. 


MRS. SPENDER’S PENDER’S NEW NOVEL. 


LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION. 


By the Author of “‘ Her Brother’s Keeper,’’ &c. i 3 — 
eady. 
LUCAS MALET’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE WAGES of SIN. By the Author 


of * Col. Enderby’s Wi s Wife,” &e. In In 3 vols. 
DR. PFLEIDERER’S VERY ‘IMPORTANT WORK 


DEVELOPMENT of THEOLOGY in 


GERMANY and GREAT BRITAIN since 1825. Thick 
large 8vo, 10s.6d. After devoting 300 pages to German 
Theology, the work enters upon @ survey of the progress of 
Theology in Great Britain since 1825, treating of the Schools 
of Philosophy in their relation to Thenlogy (Coleridge, ig le, 
¥F. W. Newman, Jas. Mill, SirW. Hamilton, Mansel, F. D. 
Maurice, Mat. ” Arnold, Seeley, Herb. Spencer, J. ‘Caird, 
T. H. Green, Seth, Flint, Martineau) and Parties and Move- 
ment in Theology J. H. Newman, Froude, Keble, Pusey, 
Whateley, Arnold, Hampden, Milman, Thirlwall, Hare, 
F. D. urice, Erskine, J. M. Campbell, Kingsley, 
Jowett, Stanley, R. W. Mackay, Seeley, Edersheim, David- 
a, | Westcott f, Robertecn & Smith, Hatch). 


x forme rms the 4th volume of SONNENSCHEIN’S 
"TIBRAR) ¥ ¢ of PHI OSOPH Y, Edited by J. H. MUIRHEAD, M.A 


MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By the 


Rev. H. W. MACKLIN. | With 13 Full-Page Plates 


(18 Full-Length Figures), and 18 other Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
“The manual is the best that has ap:»cared—or is likely for long to 
appear—on the subject.”— Scotsman. 


HOUSEHOLD DICTIONARY of 


MEDICINE. By F. R. WALTERS, M.D. Large 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“Well deserv ing of success.”—Saturday Review. “ Isas nearly perfect 
as possible. on - ony 
D ANNUAL ISSUE 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK. A 


a Record of all matters of interest for —— 


and Boys. Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. Part II 
RERLETICS), ~separetely, 1s. 


CIVILISATION of the RENAISSANCE 
in ITALY. PL, J. BURCKHARDT. Translated by 
8.G.C.MIDDLEMORE. New Edition. Thick 8vo, 15s. 

“It already has a European reputation. The translation is admir- 


able, and_has, peaneeves, Dr. Geiger’s additions to both text and 
notes.” — Bookseller’ 


CHEAP EDITION OF THOROLD ROGERS’ 


SIX CENTURIES of WORK and 


WAGES. Third Edition (Revised). Thick 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE RUSSIAN PEASANTRY: their 


Agrarian Condition, Social Life, and Religion. By 
STEPNIAK. Third Edition. Thick Sv 0, 15s. 
“ Of extreme interest.”— Post. 
IMPORTANT NEW POEM BY MR. BARLOW. 


FROM DAWN to SUNSET. Book I. 


Ed SONG of YOUTH. Book II. The SONG of MAN- 
OOD. Book III. The SONG of RIPER MANHOOD. 
By GEORGE BARLOW. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ALSO A ss, ens Te EDITION 


THE PAGEAN T of LIFE. 


8vo, 4s. 6d. 


SCHOPENHAUER SERIES. 


Edited by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS, M.A. Oxon. Each 2s. 6d. 
1 The’ Wisdom of Life. [Second Edition. 
2: Counsels and 


‘Second Edition. 
3. Religion : a Dialogue, &e. {Second Edition. 
4. The Art of Literature. In preparation, 
5. Studies in Pessimism In a few days. 
“Mr. Saunders has done English readers a genuine service.”— 
Atheneum. * your view of Schopenhauer Le what it may, you 
cannot help enjoying and anaes the wealth of observation, reflec- 
tion, and wisdom.”—T7rz 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


Scarlet cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
LAURENCE GRONLUND’S NEW BOOK. 

OUR DESTINY : the Influence of Socialism 
on Morals and Religion; an Essay in Ethics. By the 
Author of “‘ The Co-operativ e Commonwealth.” English 
Copyright Edition, bearing Royalty to the Author. 


Crown 





1. Work ‘and Wages Tuoro.p Rogers. 
2. Civilisation : Cause and Cure .. FE. Carpenter. 
3. tessence of Socialism Dr. ScHarrLe. 
4. Darwinism and Politics D.G. irene, M.A. (Oxon). 
5. Religion and Socialism ... E. Betrorr Bax. 
6. Ethics ofSocialism ..  .. E. Be.rorr Bax. 
7. Drink Question °° « Dr. Kate Mircue.u. 
8. ae ry ng of —_— Prof. MAcMILLAN. 
9. England’s Id . . E. Carrenter. 
10. Soc: oe ~y a ‘Swe, Wess, LL.B. 
11. Bismarc ocialism . V. H. Dawson. 
12. pa Political pees , - Bait. H. 8. Sarr. 
13. The French Revolution ...... -E. Betrorr Bax. 
14. a pen ip | Commonwealth L. Groxiunp. 


15. Essays and Addresses. B. Bosaxquer, M.A. (Oxon). 
16. ty Organisation. C. 8. Locn, Sec. Char. Org. Soc. 
17. Thoreau’s ey ond Reform i. ers. 

8. 100 Years OLYOAKE. 
19. State Reformatory of Et 7 WIxtTer. 
20, Common Sense about Women — T. W. Hiccinsos. 

Messrs. SWAN SUNNENSCHEIN’S NEW ANNUAL 

CATALOGUE (Nov., 1890), comprising over 600 WULAS, 

will be sent post free ou application. 


Swan SoxNENSCHEIN & Co., PatcrnosterSq., London. 





IF. V. V. WHITE & CO’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A Homburg Beauty. 3 vols. 


By Mrs. EDWARD KENNAKRD. 


Jack’s Secret. 3 vols. 
By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON. 





Basil and Annette. 3 vols. 
By B. L. FARJEON. 


Brave Heart and True. 3 vols. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


Blind Fate. 3 


By Mrs. 


vols. 
ALEXANDER. 


Margaret Byng. 2 vols. 
By F. C. PHILIPS and PERCY 
FENDALL. 


Criss Cross Lovers. 3 vols. 


By the Hon. Mrs. HW. W. CHETWYND. 
(Immediately. 


The Freytag Reminiscences. 


Reminiscences of My Life. 
By GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
Translated from the German by 
KATHARINE CHETWYND. 
2 vols., 18s, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 
WINTER’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 


(SIXTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION). 
The FOURTH EDITION of 


HE WENT FOR A SOLDIER. 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, Author of “ Bootles’ 
Baby,” &c. In paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

“John Strange Winter has ,given further proof of her skill in 
character-sk and in g a most delightful story....True 
genius is displayed by the “authoress in sprin ring on the reader a sur- 
prise near the end of the story.”— Manchester E.caminer. 

“The writer describes barrack life and the life led by a yee at the 
seaside with unfailing vividness and grace.”—Mancheiter Gu srdian. 

“*It possesses all the pleasing features which have gained for its 
author so marked popularity as a novelist. The style is fresh 
and vigorous, and the humorous and the pathetic are both well 
delineated a the story, which has as its theme the outs and ins of a 
love affair. Not the least entertaining parts are the sketches of army 
life in its various phases.” —Dundee Courier. 

“There is a story to tell, and the author tells it with characteristic 


Vivacity..... The love making i is pretty, aud the termination is entirely 
satisfactory.”—London Figaro. 








AT ALL NEWSAGENTS, BOOKSELLERS, cc. 


“BELGRAVIA” ANNUAL. 


(Illustrated), price 1s., containing contributions by Joun 
STRANGE WINTER, “Rrra, ”” FLorence Marryat, Lapy 
Durrus Harpy, E. 8. Drew ry, J. Sate Luioyp, the 
Avrnor of ‘‘ Miss Motry,” and others. 


“LONDON SOCIETY” Christmas 


Number (Illustrated), price 1s., containing contributions 
by Mrs. Lovett CAMERON, Mrs. Huncerrorv (Author of 
Molly Bawn’’), B. M. Croker, W. W. Frenxx, Miss 


ALEXANDER, JEAN Mippi.emass, Mrs. ALEXANDER Fraser, 
and others. 


F. V. WHITE & CU., 31, SourHamrron Srreer, 





Srranp, W.C. 


ELLIOT “STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


In crown octavo, cloth, Price One Shilling. 


London of the Past : a 
Picture of the Olden City. 


The fundamental object of the book is to depict the past of 
the City and its surroundings, by grouping together piquant 
details of its former condition; and by calling attention to 
the striking differences between then and now; ; it is not en- 
cumbered with comment, nor loaded with petty details ; the 
broad lines only of the picture are drawn, leaving the reader, 
if he feels sufficiently interested in the subject, to fill them in 
from other and more pretentious books. 


“To those who wish to be instructed in the leading facts of 


;~ City’s history this little volume will be useful.’”’—Zvening 
ews. 





in demy 8vo, tastefully printed and bound. Price 11s. 


Market Harborough 
Parish Records. 


aa, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. J. E. 

OCKS, Vicar of St. Saviour’s, Leicester, formerly (1871- 

vant) Vicar of Market Harborough, and another of the 
Trustees of the Market Harborough Town Estate. 


“There is much in the work which should be of service to 
those working on the remains of the past, and who are doing 
something to make the English people understand better the 
life and manners of their forefathers. To many it will be 
quite a treasury of reference.” —Public Opinion. 





In demy 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 


A Monograph on the 
Gainsborough Parish 
Registers. 


By the Rey. J. GURNHILL, B.A., Vicar of East Stockwith, 
In the writing of this volume, which is really a history of 
the Parish, the author has had recourse to the best authorities, 


and has endeavoured to make the work as interesting and 
accurate as possible. 





In demy 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, 6s. each part. 


Index to the First 
Volume of the Parish 
Registers of Gainford, 


IN the COUNTY of DURHAM. Part I., BAPTISMS ; 


Part I., MARRIAGES ; Part III., BURIALS: 1560-17814. 

By Rev. JOSEPH EDLESTON, LL.D. 

“Of great value to students of old parish life in England, 
and also to those who wish to refer for genealogical purposes 
to the register.”—Morning Post. 

NEW VOLUME OF MANY FOLK TALES. 
In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, price 3s. 6d. 


Shadow Land in Ellan 
Vannin : 


FOLK STORIES FROM THE ISLE UF MAN, 


By I. H. LENEY (Mrs. I. W. Russell). 
* Decidedly ny —Public Opinion. 
* A most acceptable ittle volume; from the careful and 
appeciative way in which the writer has woven her materials 
together, we shall look forward to more.” —Spectutor, 








CHEAP EDITION. Tastefully printed and bound, price 
S| 
One Shilling ; also in olive cloth, 2s. 6d., post free. 


Shakespeare's Skull and 
Falstaf’’s Nose. 


A Fancy in Three Acts. By BELGRAVE TITMARSH. 
** From first to last ingenious and witty.’’—Morning Post. 


“The general vein of satire is well worked.”—Ox/ford 
Chronicle, 


“ Amusing and clever.’’—Zcho. 


‘The whole thing is very well done ; the details are carried 
out in true Shakespurian style.” —Munchester Ecaminers 





London : Exuivr Srocx, 62, Paternoster Row, H.C. 
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SCHOOLS COLLEGES &c. 
must VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE EXTER AL a AMINERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

1. ARNOLD, M A., Fellow of the Royal aw of Ireland, 

Examiner in lich: Language and Litera 
he , eet D.Se., LL.D., F Fecdener - in Univer- 
ollege, London iximiner n Geology and Paleontology. 

bk. nittosnoun, M. k., Ph.D., University Lecturer in French, 

Examiner in Frenc h Language and Literature. 

J. M ite Tip BRUCE, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics in Charing Cross "Hospital London, Examiner 
in Materia Me “— and Pharmacy. 

Sir DYCE DUCKWORTH, M.D., F. R.C.P., Lecturer_on Clinical 
Medicine in St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, Examiner in 
Medicine ” 

tJ. A. a ING, B.Sc, F.R.S., Professor of Sefeening in University 

tollege, Dundee Examiner as Engineeri 

iW ILLIA GARNETT, M.A. ve ies Principal of oem College 

stones, Neweastle-on- — Examiner in Physi 

rAL PEARC E GOULD, M.S., F.R.C.S., Surgical Tutor fn Middlesex 
Hospital, Examiner in. ‘Surgery. 

A. vs, HARCOURT, M.A., F.R.S., Reader a Chemistry in the 

University of Oxford, Examiner in Chemist 

iG. ERNEST HERMAN, M.B., F. R.C.P., Lecturer in Midwifery in 
London Hospital, Ex aminer in Obstetrics. 

iVIC TOR HORSLEY, M.B., F.R.C.S., F R.S., Professor of Pathology 
in University ¢ ‘ollege, iondon, Examiner in Patt hology. 

{FRANZ LANGE, Ph.D., Professor of German in the Royal Military 
ee wert Woolw ich, Examiner in German Language and 
Literature. 
G. R.M ti RR AY, F.LS. Senior Assistant, Dep — of Natural 
History, British Mus um, Examiner in Bots 

A. G. PESKETT, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of kaghalene College, Cam- 
bridge, Examiner’ in Classics. 

REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., lowers on Modern History in 
Jesus College Outer, Examiner in His 

. V. POORE, M. b., F ‘.P., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in 
ai versity Colizec othe Examiner in Forensic Medicine and 


E pMUND: "ROBERTSON, M.A., M.P. (late), Professor of Roman Law 
in Casey, College, London, Examiner in Law 
TW. e. _ SORLEY, M.A., P rofessor of Philosophy in University College, 











‘ardiff, aes t in Philosophy and Political Economy. 
iit. a. Ly os YLOF 1.A., Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Trinity 
re. MCamnbridge, Examiner in Mathematics. 
1G, b. TH ANE, M.R.GS. » Professor - Anatomy in University College, 
London, Examiner in Anatom ‘ 
PARC rad THOMPSON, B.A., Professor of Zoology in University 
Dundee, Examiner in Zoology. 

\AUG me sD. WALLER, ¥ M.D., Lecturer on Physiology in St. 
Mary’s Hospital Medical School, London, Examiner in 
Physiology. 

The Examiners against whose names a dagger (+) is placed retire at 
the end of November. Applications are invited for the posts they now 
fill, which should be sent in on or before November 29th, and may be 
ace ompanied by testimonials (copies only) or references at the candi- 
date’s discretion. The appointments will be for three years, at the 
expiration of which Examiners are not eligible for pe election. For 
further particulars apply to A. T. BENTLEY, M.A, Registrar. 
Manchester, Oc tober, 1890, 


RAYS INN. —EXAMINATION for the 


* BACON” and “ HOLT” Bo HOLARSHIPS.- NOTICE IS 
HEREBY GIVEN that an EXAMUNATION for these Scholarships 
will be held in GRAY’S INN HAL L on the 26Tn and the 2 
of MAY NEXT, commencing at 10 O'clock, a.m. precisely. 
These Scholarships are of the yearly value of £45 and £40 re- 
7" ctively, tenable for two years, and are open to every Student for 
the Bar, who, on the 26th day of May next, shall have been a Member 
of a 's Inn for not more than Five Terms, and who shall have kept 
iva Term since his admission, inclusive of that in, or before, which 
he shall have been admitted 
In the Examination for the Scholarships there will be set two papers 
of Questions, viz :— 
Ist. One on the C a Ean AL HISTORY of ENGLAND 
down to the pre sent 
end. One on the UENER: AL HISTORY of ENGLAND from 
the Accession of Henry VII. to the death of Elizabeth, 
And there will also be given to the Candidates two or more subjects 
connected with the Constitutional History of England, or with its 
General History during the above-mentioned period, any one of which 
subjects a Candidate may select ; and = the one which he does select, 
he will be required to write a short Essa: 
: bi time to be allowed for each of these three Papers will be three 
10u 
Dated this 6th day of November, 0 1000, . 
AMES Sueit, Treasurer. 
Signed {* Aurrep H. bv su, Examiner. 


LONDON ,I. ALL poged EXAMINATIONS 
s Il, INDIAN ©.8., &. IIL R.1I. CONSTABU- 
AND LARY poet ni oa Loxpon EstaB.isuMeNt 
12 and 14, EARL'S COURT SQUARE, 8.W.? 
DUBLIN, ( under T. Miter Maceine, LL.D, Bar-at-Law, 
Est. 1852. 


7TH day 


Dusuin Estasiisument, 3 and 4, ELY PLACE, 
MERRION SQUARE, under W. J. Cretwopr 
Craw ey, LL.D., D.C.L., Editor of “* Open Com- 
petition i andbook books,” &e, 


7OICE TRAINING EXE SRCISES. By By 


EMI, BEHNKE, Lecturer on Vocal Physiology and Teacher 
of Voice Production, and CHARLES W. PEARCE, — Doe. Cantab. 
In separate books, for Soprano, Mezzo- Soprano, ( ‘ontralto, Tenor, 
Baritone and Bass. Price 1s. 6d.; in cloth boards, : 

“ Admirable, and doubtless will prove of great pool # 
Sir Freperick A. & OUSELEY, 
** Far more precise in plan than any thing Lhi ame seen.” 
Sir Ropert Stewart. 
“T like the exercises very much ; they are scientific, systematic, and 
ngenious,’ —Dr. STAINER, 


Cuarrens & Co., 50, New Bond Street, W. 


NEW MANUAL of BOOK-KEEPING 


for Wholesale and Retail Traders. By Puiuire Crevuy, 
Chartered Accountant. Price 3s. 6d. 
G. Bev & Sons, York Street, W C.; and the Avrnor, 33, Chancery 
ee eee Lane, W.C. i 


TYPE-WRITING. | 
YPE-WRITING.—MBS., Scientific, and 


of all descriptions, Legal Documents, Specifications, Plays, &c., 
*LED with speed and accuracy. Dictations taken in thorth: and or 
“writing by expert Type-writers. Special success attained in work 
tiring delicacy and care. Hizhest testimonials. Pupils taught.— 
Misses E. B & L Fanrnay, 4, 4, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


- 
M ESSRS. DRUMMOND €& ©CO., 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC., aoe 

the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAEN ty 

of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. Theie is a 

steadily increasing di: mai. for reproductions by this justly celebrated 

prscess for large plates anil editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 

jiastentions, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 

CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 

a iew. Prices on application. 

















EDWARD STANFORD'S PUBLICATIONS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES 


And Other Lectures. 


A SEQUEL TO 


“THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE.” 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. Fisher). 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with nearly 100 Illustrations, price 6s. ; bound in calf extra, 11s. 


CHAP. 


ConTENTs. 


I. The Magician’s Chamber by Moonlight. 
II. Magic Glasses and How to Use Them. 
III. Fairy Rings and How They are Made. 
IV. The Life-History of Lichens and Mosses. 

V. The History of a Lava Stream. 


VI. 


An Hour with the Sun. 


VII. An Evening with the Stars. 


VIII. 


Little Beings from a Miniature Ocean. 


IX. The Dartmoor Ponies. 
X. The Magician’s Dream of Ancient Days. 





Works by the same Author, uniform in size. 


THE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Twenty-third Thousand. 6s. 
LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Thirteenth Thousand. 6s. 


Calf, 11s. 
Calf, 11s. 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE. 2 vols., cloth gilt. 4s.6d. each. (Sold separately.) 
SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE. Fourth Edition. 8s. 6d. Calf, 14s. 
THE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE LIBRARY. Consisting of the above four 


works uniformly bound, Roxburghe style, and inserted in a neat cloth box. Price 31s. 6d. 
“The secret of Miss Buckley’s success as a popular expounder of the abstruse results of the highest scientific research is 


her own mastery of the processes and results. 
fountain-head.”’— Times. 


She is content with no second-hand knowledge; she has in all cases gone to the 





JUST READY. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS 


or 


EVOLUTION. 
By JAMES CROLL, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Large Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, UNIFORM IN SIZE. 


CLIMATE and TIME in their 


GEOLOGICAL RELATIONS: 
Changes of the Earth’s Climate. 
Illustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


DISCUSSIONS on 


and COSMOLOGY. 
**Climate and Time.” 
tive Chart, cloth, 6s. 


STELLAR EVOLUTION and its 


RELATIONS to GEOLOGICAL TIME. Large post 8x0, 
cloth, 5s. 


“Tf Dr. Croll has not finally settled the theory of creation, 
he has at least made a most substantial contribution towards. 


a Theory of Secular 
Large post Svo, with 


CLIMATE 


A Supplementary Volume to 
Large post Svo, with an Ilustree 


the discussion of the great problem in physics which yet 


remains for philosophers of the foremost rank to settle.” 
Philosophical Magazine. 








| 





JUST READY. 


THE CANARY ISLANDS 
As a WINTER RESORT. 


By JOHN WHITFORD, F.R.G.8. 


With 7 Maps, and 25 Iustrations from Photographs taken 
by the Author. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


MADEIRA: its Scenery, and 


How to See It. With Letters of a Year’s Residence, and 
Lists of the Trees, Flowers, Ferns, and Seaweeds. By 
ELLEN M. TAYLOR. Second Edition, Revised. With 
Frontispiece, Map of the Island, and Plan of Funchal. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“Miss Taylor’s volume is an admirable vade-mecum for 
persons travelling to or in Madeira...... An excellent map and 
a gcod plan of Funchal greatly add to its practical value.” 

Saturday Review. 


THE BATHS and WELLS of 


EUROPE: with a Sketch of Hydrotherapy, and Hints on 
Climate, Sea-Bathing, and Popular Cures. By JOHN 
MACPHERSON, M.D. Third Edition, Revised, with a 
Map, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
** A complete guide to pleasant health-restoring places, the 
peculiar characteristics of each being made thoroughly in- 
telligible to the reader.” —Morning Post. 





ELWARD 


STANFORD, 26 & 27, Cocxsrcn Sruzrt, Cuantnc Cross, Lonpoy, 8.W. 
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WALTER SCOTT’S NEW BOOKS. 
IBSEN’S FAMOUS PROSE DRAMAS. 


(Ix Five Votumes.) 
EDITED BY WILLIAM ARCHER. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. per Volume. 
Uniform and authoritative edition in English, under 
arrangement with Henrik Ibsen. 

VOL. I. 

With Portrait of the Author, and Biographical Introduction. 


This volume contains—* A DOLL’S HOUSE,” “ THE LEAGUE 
of YOUTH” (never before translated), and THE PILLARS 
of SOCIETY.” voL. 1 


“GHOSTS,” “AN ENEMY of the PEOPLE,” and “ THE 
WILD DUCK.” With an Introductory Note. 
VOL. III. 

‘LADY INGER of OSTRAT,” “ THE VIKINGS at HELGE- 
LAND,” “ THE PRETENDERS.” With an Introductory 
Note and Portrait of Ibsen. 

Ready 25th inst. VOL. IV. 

“EMPEROR and GALILEAN.” Translated 
by Wituram Arcuer. 

Ready Shortly. VOL. V. 

(A Special Interest is attached to this Volume, as it 
will contain Ibsen’s latest Drama.) 
“ROSMERSHOLM ” ; “THE LADY from 

the SEA”; “A NEW DRAMA,” translated by Witt1am 


ARCHER. 





The sequence of the plays in each volume will be chrono- 
logical; and the set of volumes comprising the dramas will 
thus present them, when complete, in chronological order. 


JUST ISSUED, SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
STEPNIAK’S NOVEL, WITH NEW PREFACE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


THE CAREER OF A NIHILIST: 


A NOVEL. 
By STEPNIAK, Author of ‘‘ Underground Russia,” &c., &c. 


* Deep interest.”—Athenwum. “Its ccteont is acy poe gl 
cottish Leader. 








RE-ISSUE OF THE 


GREAT WRITERS. 


In New Double Volumes. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. per 
‘ Double Volume.” ” 


The following Double Volumes are Now Ready— 


_— I {ue of Carlyle. By Dr. Richard Garnett. 
: *¢( Life of Emerson. By Dr. Richard Garnett. 
Vou. IL f Life of Charlotte Bronte. By Aug. Birrell. 
, *? Life of Geo: Eliot. By Oscar Browning. 
Vou. III frie of Goethe. By James Sime. _ 
. *( Life of Schiller. By Henry W. Nevinson. 
peg Ave 15th December— 
Vou. IV Life of ton. By Dr. Richard Garnett. 
‘ *( Life of Bunyan. By Canon Venables. 
Ready on 25th January, 1891— 
Vo. V Life of Scott. By Prof. Yonge. 
*?t Life of Burns. By Prof. John Stuart Blackie. 
To be followed Monthly by other Double Volumes. 


SPECIAL FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. 


THREE VoLtume Sets. 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES-— 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 
Ser No. 1. | The Poet at the Breakfast-Table. 
The Professor at the Breakfast-Table. 
BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR— 
Conversations. 
Ser No. 2. The Pentameron. 
Pericles and Aspasia. 
THREE GREAT ENGLISH ESSAYISTS— 
Essays of Elia (Cuartes Lamp). 
Ser No. 3. { Essays of ioe Hunt. 
Essays of W: Hazlitt. 
THREE GREAT CLASSICAL MORALISTS-- 
The Morals of Sen 


ts) eca. 
Ser No. 4. { The pactings of Epictetus. 
The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 


Three Volumes, Crown Svo, neatly and elegantly bound in 
Cloth, Gilt Top, in Shell Case, price 4s. 6d. ; in Pedestal Case, 
5s. Also in Maroon, Gilt Edges, in Shell Case, 9s.; in Half- 
Polished Morocco Antique (in a variety of new reproductions 
of old tints), and in Morocco. 








Small crown 8vo. Printed on Antique Laid Paper, 
Cloth Elegant, Gilt Edges, 2s. 6d. 


TALES FROM WONDERLAND. 


BY RUDOLPH BAUMBACH. 
“The translation has added a little volume of real value to 
the collections of folk-tales accessible to English readers.” 
. Scottish Leader. 
‘“‘ The collection may fairly claim to add another to the few 
books for the young which can be read with pleasure by the 
no-longer young.” —Scotsman. 


Loxpox: WALTER SCOTT, 24, Warwick Lase, 
PATERNOSTER Row. 








CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


WALTER BESANT’S 
ARMOREL OF LYONESSE. 


8 vols., at all Libraries. 


“A fascinating romance; a charming tale, abounding in delightful incidents, and developed with striking skill and 
strength.”—Scotsman. es : 

eM, Besant has seldom, if ever, written a better or more interesting story...... When we compare it with average fiction, we 
feel almost inclined to fall down and worship the three volumes.” —Speaker. 


HERBERT WARD’S 


FIVE YEARS WITH THE CONGO CANNIBALS. 


With 83 Illustrations by the Author, Victor Perard, and W. B. Davis. 
SECOND EDITION, royal 8vo, cloth extra, 14s. 
‘*I very much prefer ‘ Five Years with the Congo Cannibals’ to ‘In Darkest Africa.’ Mr. Ward tells his story in a simple, 


unaffected style ; he indulges in no rhapsodies ; he poses as neither prophet, martyr, nor saint. He has a quick eye, he seems 
fertile of sensenee, and oon endl pencil are equally ready to answer to his call.”—Lady’s Pictorial, , 


HOODWINKED. By T. W. Speight, Author of “The Mysteries 


of Heron Dyke.” (Being the ‘*GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL” for 1890.) Demy 8vo, 1s. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S RULES of CIVILITY Traced to their 


Sources and Restored by MONCURE D. CONWAY. Fcap. 8vo, Jap. vellum, 2s. 6d. (Nov. 25. 

















FOUR FRENCHWOMEN: Mademoiselle de Corday: Madame 
Roland : the Princess de Lamballe : Madame de Genlis. By AUSTIN DOBSON. Feap. 8vo, half-Roxburgh, 2s. 6d. 


“It is many months since we came across a book that gave us so much pleasure as Mr. Dobson’s dainty little volume. 
Everyone should read it ; but he should not lend it to his friends, for of a certainty he will not get it back again.” —Athenaeum. 


THE GREAT TABOO. By Grant Allen, Author of “Strange 
Stories,” “‘ The Devil’s Die,’’ &ce. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


** On the whole this is a vigorous and exciting story, written by a practised hand, and by no means devoid of atom.” 
peaker. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. By W. Clark Russell, Author of “An 


Ocean Tragedy,” &c. 3 vols., at all Libraries. 
“Worthy of Captain Marryat......This is one of the best stories Mr. Clark Russell has ever written, and its interest is never 
for a moment allowed to flag.””—Leeds Mercury. 


“BAIL UP!” a Romance of Bushrangers and Blacks. 
NISBET. With Frontispiece and Vignette by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 
‘* Full of stirring interest and reality.”—Dublic Opinion. 
‘* The reader who takes it up will not lay it down till he has finished it..,... The interest is never allowed sa al — 
rlasqgow fierdid, 























By Hume 





BETWEEN LIFE and DEATH. By Frank Barrett, Author of 
** Fettered for Life,’ &c. 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


‘A novel of intensest interest, full of incident, and written in his own terse, crisp, and spirited style..... Mr. Barrett's 
picture of his young heroine is positively fascinating in its power.””—Scotsman, 


ARTEMUS WARD COMPLETE. A Cheaper Edition of 


ARTEMUS WARD’S COMPLETE WORKS. Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s. 











THE WORD and the WILL. By James Payn, Author of “By 
Proxy,” “The Burnt Million,” &c. 3 vols., at all Libraries. 
“Mr. Payn has written few better stories, if any......Full of neatly turned points of pleasant fun..... It is a delightful novel, 
and deserves to be widely read.”’— Glasgow Herald. 


RUFFINO, &e. BY Ouida, Author of “Under Two Flags,” &c. 


‘*OQuida is seen at her best in her short stories...... The workmanship is excellent throughout, and the stories have the 
positive charms of simple grace and pathos.””— Manchester Examiner. 








A WARD of the GOLDEN GATE. By Bret Harte, Author of “A 


Waif of the Plains,” &c. With 59 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“A strong and fresh story, written in Bret Harte’s best manner. The story is rich in admirable and delightful men. The 
minor characters are full of humour. The book has a capital set of Illustrations.’’—Scotsman. 








A WEIRD GIFT. By Georges Ohnet, Author of “Dr. Rameau,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
‘* So interesting in its way that few will begin it without reading it through.”—Scotsman. 


A FELLOW of TRINITY. By Alan St. Aubyn and Walt Wheeler. 


3 vols., at all Libraries. 
“ Certainly the best novel of University life that has appeared for many years.””—Spectator. 


WHO POISONED HETTY DUNCAN? With Other Detective 
Stories. By DICK DONOVAN, Author of “The Man from Manchester,” &c. Picture cover, 2s. ; cloth 2s. 6d. 
“The stories are really clever and interesting, and assuredly they will be read with pleasure by all who care for detective 








stories.” —Scotsman. 


Loxpox: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccapitty, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIstT. 


NEW BOOKS 


THE THIRD HIRD EDITION. 


THE LETTERS AND DIARIES 
OF MAJOR BARTTELOT, 


Commander of the Rear Column of Mr. Stanley's 
Expedition. 


Being an Account of his Services for the Relief of Candahar, 
of General Gordon, and of Emin Pasha. 


With Portrait and Maps. In1vol., demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIFE OF 
THOS. SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. 


With Portrait and Illustrations. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s 








BY MR. BEALE. 


THE LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. 


Musical Reminiscences of Half a Century. By WILLERT 
BEALE. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Portrait, 28s. 





BY MAJOR FISHER. 


THROUGH STABLE and SADDLE- 


ROOM: A Practical Guide for all concerned in the 
Ownership or Management of Horses. By ARTHUR T. 
FISHER, late Major 21st Hussars. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


BY MR. BARKER. 


WAYFARING in FRANCE; or, High- 
ways and Otherways. By EDWARD BARKER. Demy 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 16s. 








EDITED BY DR. JANSEN. 


THE LIFE of ROBERT SCHUMANN. 


as Told in his Letters. From the German by MAY 
HERBERT. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 2is. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ A DAUGHTER OF DIVES.” 


A DAUGHTER OF 
THE PYRAMIDS. 


By LEITH DERWENT, 
Author of “ Circe’s Lovers,” &c. 
3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “VENDETTA!” 


WORMWOOD: a Drama of Paris. 


By MARIE CORELLI, Author of “ Ardath,” “A 
Romance of Two Worlds,” &e. Second Edition. 3 vols. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “RED AS A ROSE IS SHE.” 


ALAS! By Rhoda Broughton, 


Author of “ p.. Up as a Flower,” &c. 3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS.” 


LOVER OR FRIEND. 


By ROSA N. CAREY, Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” 
&e. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 


THE HOUSE of HALLIWELL. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘‘ The Channings,”’ 
&e. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 





TWO NEW ADDITIONS TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE 
NOVELS. 


MISS SHAFTO. By W. &£. 


NORRIS, Author of “ Thirlby Hall,’ 
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LITERATURE. 


Studies in European Iistory: being Aca- 
demical Addresses delivered by John 
Ignatius von Dollinger. Translated, at 
the request of the Author, by Margaret 
Warre. (John Murray.) 


Dr. DéxtirNGER’s volume contains twelve 
essays, and ranges over many subjects. 
“Tt is the great excellence of a writer,” 
says Dr. Johnson, “‘ to put into his book as 
much as it will hold”; and if this opinion 
be taken as our standard, then is Dr. 
Dollinger’s book very excellent; for each 
essay contains more information than we 
find in ordinary volumes, and it is not easy 
to discuss any one of them adequately 
within the narrow limits of a review. But 
the essays fall naturally into groups; the 
strong mind of the author dominates the 
various material, and the same tone of 
thought prevails in all. I propose, therefore, 
to enumerate the essays, to gather them into 
their natural divisions, and to review them 
freely, without a strait observance of their 
order, or too much regard to the diversity 
of their names. I wish to be guided by the 
unity of the volume, rather than by the 
apparent and superficial difference of the 
several parts. Of these, two essays are upon 
dynasties: ‘‘The Significance of Dynasties 
in the History of the World”; ‘‘ The House 
of Wittelstach and its Place in German 
History.” Five essays may be described as 
mediaeval: ‘The Relation of the City of 
Rome to Germany in the Middle Ages” ; 
“Dante as a Prophet”; ‘ The Struggle of 
Germany with the Papacy under the Em- 
peror Ludwig of Bavaria” ; ‘‘ Aventin and 
his Times”; ‘On the Influence of Greek 
Literature and Culture upon the Western 
World in the Middle Ages.” Two essays 
are devoted to ‘‘ The Jews in Europe,” and 
“The Origin of the Eastern Question.” 
There is an essay upon ‘“ The Political and 
Intellectual Development of Spain”; and 
the volume concludes with ‘‘The Policy 
of Louis XIV.,” and a study of Mme. 
de Maintenon, who is described as ‘‘ The 
most Influential Woman of French History.” 
These essays are written by the most theo- 
logical of historians and the most historical 
of divines ; it is also the singular privilege 
of their author to exhibit most of the 
virtues and none of the vices of either call- 
ing. His theology has the wisdom, the 
moderation, and the lofty tone of a great 
historian; and his judgments have none of 
the low partisanship, the intemperance, or 
the a priori narrowness which theologians 
retain too often among their outfit when 
they embark upon the sea of history. Dr. 
Dillinger is not only strong in his grasp, 











and magnificent in his wide view, of human 
things ; he is accurate in details, as well as 
precise and firm in handling them. But 
although an author may be precise and 
accurate, he can manipulate his facts; and 
Dr. Dillinger is a master in this art. By 
observing the nice distinctions of light and 
shade, he has given a character to his pro- 
duction, and conveyed the tone of his own 
mind through the arrangement of his mate- 
rials. It has been my business to preserve 
this tone; and, in recording Dr. Dollinger’s 
opinions, I do not imply that I agree with 
all of them. 

The essay upon the house of Wittelsbach 
is more interesting to the Bavarians than to 
us; and I notice a passage in it, only that I 
may supply two grave omissions in the valu- 
able essay upon Dynasties. They refer to 
the royal houses of France and England, to 
whom Dr. Déllinger has been unjust, in his 
account of dynasties, because he appears to 
take an extraordinary view of relationship 
and of descent. The German Hapsburgs, 
he says, became extinct in the eighteenth 
century ; and he declares in another place 
that the family of Louis XIV. only came to 
the throne with his grandfather. This error 
is shared by those English writers who 
make a distinction in race between the 
Plantagenets and the Lancastrians, between 
the Lancastrians and the Tudors. Neither 
toa man of science, nor to a deep historian, is 
Maria Theresa the last Hapsburg. Henry 
VII. did not reign in England because his 
father was a Tudor, but because his mother 
was a Plantagenet. Henry IV. was not the 
founder of a new dynasty in France; and 
that Abbé was no less historical than pious 
who commended Louis XVI. upon the scaf- 
fold as ‘‘ Fils de Saint Louis.” The founder 
of the House of Capet lived in the tenth 
century, and the male descent of his family 
has remained unbroken for almost nine 
hundred years ; but Dr. Déllinger says that 
the house of Wittelsbach, “ already famous 
nine hundred years ago, rose after the year 
1180 to fresh importance upon Bavarian 
soil.” ‘‘ No princely race in Europe is of 
such ancient extraction; the Capets, the 
Guelphs, the Ascanians, the Hohenzollerns, 
the Hapsburgs, all came later upon the 
world’s theatre.” These words were said 
upon ‘the festival of the Wittelsbach 
Jubilee,” in ‘‘ the great hall of the univer- 
sity of Munich” ; perhaps they were neces- 
sary to the occasion, but they are more 
polite than true. We must save the Capets ; 
but we may sacrifice the Hapsburgs and 
the Hohenzollerns easily to the necessities 
of the house of Wittelsbach. The imperial 
greatness of the house of Austria is com- 
paratively modern: with the exception of a 
brief period in the thirteenth century, it 
ascends no farther than to Maximilian I. 
The conspicuous estate of the Prussian 
family is altogether new. ‘The heir of the 
Hohenzollerns loves to boast of ‘‘ My House 
and the Fatherland” ; but his royalty goes 
back only to 1701, and his imperial rank to 
1870: one dates from William III., the 
other will date from Queen Victoria. But 
the present sovereign of England is allowed 
to occupy her throne, not because she de- 
scends from the ancient family of Guelf, but 
because George I. was made illustrious by 





his ancestor King James. The Stuarts were 
admitted into England because Margaret 
Tudor, the mother of James V., was ennobled 
by the blood and honours of the Plan- 
tagenets. These were derived from 
Henry II., who had _ been reigning 
many years when the house of Wittels- 
bach ‘“‘rose to fresh importance” in 
1180; and in him the English recognised, 
not a Norman, nor an Angevin, but the 
representative of their ancient and their 
native kings. His grandmother, the wife 
of Henry I., traced her origin, through the 
line of Alfred, to King Egbert, the first 
sovereign of the whole of England; and he 
was the heir of Cerdic, the founder of the 
royal house of Wessex, which was estab- 
lished upon our shores in the fifth century. 
It is true that the monarchy of England is, 
and always has been, elective in theory ; 
and ‘‘the people of England, with strong 
loyalist sentiments, are yet apt to call their 
monarchs to a strict account.” It is also 
true that the crown of England is here- 
ditary; and in all our revolutions, though 
we may have preferred one branch or one 
scion to another, we have never changed 
our royal family. The kingdom of Wessex 
grew into the realms of England and of 
Britain, they have grown into that British 
empire which exists to-day; and itis un- 
paralleled in history that the same dynasty 
should preside over fortunes as long, as 
varied, and as tumultuous as ours have 
been. It is a lesson to kings that their 
safety is derived from liberty, and their 
strength from the attachment of a free and 
loyal people. ‘Amor Civium, Regis Prae- 
sidium” was the motto of Charles I., but 
was the conviction of Elizabeth ; it explains 
the power and the glory of her rule, and 
‘the eternitie of her fame.” 

Dr. Dollinger says many wise things 
about dynasties and monarchs : 


“Tt is of the highest importance to a state 
that the unity, the unbroken continuity of the 
a my authority should, by embodiment in a 
ruling family, be preserved in the public view 
against the unstable wills of passing genera- 
tions. The king born to the throne, and he 
alone, is the representative of the nation in 
past and present. The hereditary monarch not 
only bears the responsibility of the past, he is 
accountable also for the future.” 


The best illustration of these words is in 
the history of the English kings; and, 
therefore, I have supplied Dr. Dollinger’s 
omission. No dynasty may compare with 
ours in bearing ‘the responsibility of 
the past.” No other nations possess a line 
of sovereigns more intimately connected with 
their origin, or more necessary to their 
future; and itwould seem that our monarchy, 
far from having discharged its office, has a 
greater destiny before it in preserving and 
personating the unity of the various and 
scattered peoples who constitute the British 
empire. Very different has been the fate 
of the papacy and of other elective monar- 
chies or commonwealths which ignore the 
hereditary principle. Dr. Dollinger calls 


them ‘‘ beacons of warning in history’; and 
in the five mediaeval essays he has traced 
the rise and progress of the papacy. Genuine 
history, he says, has nothing to impart con- 
cerning the acts and fate of the popes who 
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preceded Constantine ; but even before that 
emperor Rome became a sacerdotal city ; 
and its history is a record of ‘‘ the continual 
struggle of the secular world against priestly 
government.” Dissensions began there in 
the third century; they originated in theo- 
logical disputes, but were soon improved 
into violent quarrels for the papacy itself, 
which was often conquered, often bought, 
and sometimes propagated ; for the Roman 
clergy have produced Vicars of Christ in a 
variety of ways. Rome was possessed by 
ecclesiastics, ‘‘ whose theory of government 
was an absolute monarchy ”; and that which 
could be absolutely enjoyed was worth an 
intrigue or a battle. The Popes Felix and 
Liberius were at war; the Roman churches 
were the scene of their campaigns, and, 
after a single engagement, ‘‘ 137 bodies 
were found in one of the basilicas.”” Twenty- 
four of these papal wars may be enumerated 
in the Middle Ages. The orthodox historians 
call them ‘‘ schisms”; “ Victrix causa deis 
placuit,” and the conquered are always 
‘‘heretics.”” In the sixth century, the prac- 
tice of ordeals was approved. The old 
severity of penance was commuted into 
money payments; and, by the ninth cen- 
tury, the whole system of religion assumed 
that financial character which is still main- 
tained. The Roman clergy expected a 
payment for every service; in defiance of 
all the laws of the early Church, the whole 
system of perquisites and fees arose. The 
Christian world renewed the accusation of 
Jugurtha, ‘‘Romae omnia venalia”; but 
their complaint ‘ echoed unheard ” in Rome 
itself, and a great gulf was fixed between 
the laity and the priesthood, as between 
Lazarus and Dives. ‘‘ Mi dimostra, se tutti 
fur cherci, alla sinistra nostra?’ Dante 
asked, when he saw their torments. The 
earliest fictions in the Papal chronicles show 
the endeavour ‘‘to exclude the laity from 
interfering with matters reserved to conse- 
crated hands.” ‘Not a bell-rope, not a 
church-door key should be touched by a lay- 
man”; and Gregory VII. declared that an 
exorcist was greater than the Emperor him- 
self, ‘‘ since as an ¢mperator of the spiritual 
world he subdued demons.” The opinion 
prevailed at Rome that it was not only un- 
necessary, but pernicious, for the people to 
understand the offices of public worship. 
The laity were forbidden to speak upon 
matters of faith, even in private and among 
themselves; and, in the course of time, an 
inquisitorial ‘‘delator’” exercised his in- 
dustry in every town. The worst vices of 
the empire were renewed by these officials ; 
and we may repeat that phrase of Tacitus, 
where he describes Rome as “ Pavida et 
servitio parata.” The clergy became rich 
by fines and perquisites, and ‘‘ by the many 
donations to Saint Veter.’ The common 
church property was distributed into 
separate benefices ; the rights of the laity 
were in time ignored, ‘and the clergy 
monopolised all.” 


‘*Je connais le gouvernement de Los Padres,” 
says Voltaire, ‘‘c’est une chose admirable que 
ce gouvernement. Los Padres y ont tout, et les 
peuples rien ; c’est le chef d’ceuvre de la raison 
et de la justice. Pour moi je ne vois rien de si 
divin que Los Padres; cela me ravit.”’ 


Dr. Dollinger was also ravished; and, 


turning from Rome itself, he describes the 
effects of the Roman policy upon mediaeval 
Europe. The popes judged all the world 
by the standard of their own dominions, 
and condemned the secular power as ‘ from 
the devil” ; but in their growing appetite 
for secular power, they weakened the im- 
perial authority; and the result was a 
swarm of 1800 sovereigns, who preyed upon 
the empire. To the popes, Dr. Déollinger 
charges the failure of the crusades, the loss 
of Constantinople, and the disgrace of the 
Turkish provinces in Europe. Their am- 
bition was fatal to Caesar’s empire in the 
East and West; and to them we owe that 
inflammable Eastern Question, which must 
be the future standard ‘to test the ability 
of our nineteenth century statesmen.” 
History tells of no pope who has brought 
about any permanent reform in morals or 
in religion. The intellectual state of Rome 
was more miserable than the social; and 
for 900 years not ‘“‘a single work of any 
importance” was composed there. The 
traditions of good Latin were obscured ; and 
some learacd scholars of Italy were martyred 
in the tenth century for preferring the style 
of Virgil to the Vulgate. Dr. Newman says 
that heresy is often nothing but impatience ; 
and, in the fifteenth century, these fastidious 
but impatient Latinists would probably have 
been cardinals and popes. We learn ‘ from 
a devoted partisan of the papacy” that in 
the Roman church there could not be found 
a single man who was not ignorant, or a 
simonist, or concubinarius. Greek learning 
had almost disappeared; the Oriental 
churches were despised as hardly Christian ; 
and the papal forgeries grew in number, in 
in credit, and in impudence, when the best 
witnesses to primitive belief and discipline 
were forgotten or condemned. The popes 
consigned whole towns and provinces to 
slavery. They read ‘nihil inde sperantes” 
instead of ‘nihil desperantes,” in the sixth 
chapter of St. Luke. Through this blunder 
usury was condemned by the infallible 
authority ; trade was entangled as in chains 
or nets ; and the merchants found themselves 
under a yoke ‘‘so terrible and oppressive 
that nothing like it is known in all an- 
tiquity.’ What was forbidden to the 
Christians was conceded to the Jews, who 
were encouraged to damn themselves for the 
convenience of the faithful; and they were 
charitably prepared for their miserable 
future by being tormented abominably in 
the present. The theologians were too 
ignorant and rude to convert the Jews; 
their knowledge of Scripture was inadequate, 
their allegorical interpretations were puerile 
or monstrous to an Hebrew scholar. The 
Christian theology itself appeared to be 
Tritheistic, and the Christian worship to be 
idolatrous. Dr. Dollinger has written an 
eloquent essay upon the sufferings of the 
Jews ; and he bears witness to their heroism, 
their accomplishments, their high and severe 
morality. The only trade which was un- 
fettered was the trade in benefices ; for Dr. 
D5llinger observes with great subtilty that, 
although Gregory VII. condemed simony, 
the unpardonable crime in his eyes was lay 
patronage, or the simony of laymen. The 
only effect of his reformation was to 
transfer the profits from the laity to the 











clergy : ‘ c’était le chef d’couvre de la raison 
et de la justice.” The history of England 
in the thirteenth century, and the ecclesi- 
astical statutes of the Plantagenets, show 
that clerical simony was universal, and that 
the popes practised and authorised the 
trade. What stocks and companies are to 
us, benefices were to the mediaeval clergy ; 
and it was at Rome that the holy specula- 
tors went on Change. As simony annulled 
the sacraments, the apostolic succession and 
the whole fabric of the Church must have 
been in peril from the duration and the 
prevalence of the trade in benefices. It has 
been a custom to describe Prince Bismarck 
as ‘the broker of Europe”: the term is 
literally true of the mediaeval popes; but 
whether the epithet ‘“‘ honest” be applicable 
in either case I may not venture to discuss, 
‘pour moi, je ne vois rien de si divin que 
Los Padres.” Persecution reigned within 
the Church, and often crusaded beyond its 
borders ; and the Gospel was propagated by 
fire and sword. Conversion too frequently 
meant extermination ; but from other causes 
then than now. The heathen of Saxony 
and the heretics of Languedoc might have 
adapted the speech of Galgacus, especially 
the phrase, ‘“‘ Ubi solitudinem faciunt, 
Ecclesiam appellant.” Dr. Déllinger held, 
with Dante, that the mingling of the sword 
and crosier has been the cause of infinite 
misfortune; and, though he has exposed 
the long series of papal forgeries and 
profitable fictions, he could repeat with 
Dante, in another place : 
** Ahi Constantin, di quanti mal fu matre, 
Non la tua conversion, ma quella dote, 
Che da te prese il primo ricco patre.”’ 

Inwhat Dr. Dillinger has written, Isuppose 
every word is true; but the facts of history 
may be accurate, and yet the historian may 
be unfair. The Roman Church has been 
all that Dr. Déllinger asserts, and in more 
healthy ages her own children have never 
been backward in asserting it; but still 
there is another side to the whole question. 
In ‘* Dante as a Prophet,” and in the essay 
upon Aventin, Dr. Dollinger brings out the 
grief and indignation of Catholics at the 
abuses of their time; ‘ when incongruities 
have sprung up between the truth and the 
expectations of mankind,” when facts and 
theories are in flagrant contradiction. This 
produces what Dr. Dillinger means by pro- 
phecy ; and in this sense Dante was a pro- 
phet. No one may yield to Dante in his 
denunciation of clerical abuses ; but his fine 
criticism has saved him from Dr. Déllinger’s 
excessive partiality, which only weakens the 
cause he tries to serve. Dante presents the 
good and bad together; and therefore he 
endures, his witness is irrefragable. It is 
an old story, that the Roman Church is the 
synagogue of Satan and the pope his chief 
minister; but the argument has always 
recoiled upon its vindicators. To a wise 
critic, the Roman Church is not wholly 
Jerusalem nor wholly Babylon; with Horace, 
he will try to follow ‘the golden mean,” 
and to find a resting place half way between 
the assertion of her infallibility and her 
infamy; but sooner than remain with Dr. 
Déllinger, he would say, “‘ If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning.” 
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In the last essays, we are taken from the 
mediaeval world into the eighteenth century, 
to find the popes in diminished splendour, 
Europe dominated by Louis XIV., Louis 
by his mistresses, and the whole of them by 
the Jesuits. ‘In that order Louis saw a 
bulwark of the royal power” ; he was more 
sagacious than Mr. Lilly, who sees in it ‘‘the 
sole palladium of liberty in a servile age.” 
If by ‘‘ liberty” he means flexibility of con- 
science, he is right; in the finer senses of 
the word, he is clearly wrong. And we are 
shown the secrets of that policy, which, 
under the Jesuits’ direction, led to the ruin 
of the old government and church of France. 
Dr. Dillinger has a high opinion of the king, 
and a higher of Mme. de Maintenon. It 
is curious to think of her as descended 
from a Calvinist. Her grandfather describes 
his son, ‘‘vicieux et déréglé,” as ‘un 
facheux détail de ma famille.” Of Mme. 
de Maintenon herself, we read: ‘Il ne 
fallut pas moins de deux ans pour convertir 
cet enfant, qui fatiguait les prétres la Bible 
en main.” At a later time, Ninon de 
l’Enclos describes her as “ trop gauche pour 
Vamour.” And, at the end of her life, the 
persecutor of the Protestants confessed, 
“elle aimait beaucoup le chantre des 
psaulmes; elle n’aimait pas la messe.” 
Among the other characters described in the 
essay, the noblest and most interesting is 
Fénelon, who in many qualities must have 
reminded Dr. Dillinger of Cardinal Newman: 
‘In the conflict of two duties, the duty of 
witnessing to the truth and that of obedi- 
ence to the Church, precedence was due to 
the latter.” In this verdict the careers of 
Cardinal Newman and Dr. Dillinger are 
described and contrasted. Fénelon was ac- 
cused of writing Zélémaque as a satire on the 
king; and here, again, he resembles Newman, 
in whose writing it is sometimes difficult to 
decide whether he is satirising the Church 
of England or the Church of Rome. 

English scholars are much indebted to 
Miss Warre for her fine rendering of Dr. 
Dillinger. In many places, the punctuation 
might be improved ; in a few, the vocabulary 
and the form of sentence might have been 
less literally German; but, upon the whole, 
Miss Warre has attained the last exccllence 
of a translator, and her version does not read 
like a translation. 

Artur Gatton, 








Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology: 
By J. W. Mackail. (Longmans.) 


Mr. Macxart has achieved an enter- 
prise requiring long and patient labour with 
eminent felicity and completeness. And the 
work is one much needed. An edition of 
the Greek Anthology, which should be more 
acceptable and popular than the magnum 
opus of Jacobs, or even the two volumes of 
Didot, has long been a desideratum in 
England. Scholars like Mr. Symonds and 
Mr. Andrew Lang have whetted our curi- 
osity on the subject. Translators have 
quarried there, as they do in Heine’s Book of 
Songs, with varying non-success ; and among 
educated persons there begins to be a wide- 
spread desire to become better acquainted 
at least with the gems of the collection. 
Mr. Mackail has satisfied this need, and has 


done much more. He has presented the 
English-speaking world with a vivid appre- 
ciation of an entire aspect of Greek literary 
art, such as was only possible for one who 
had mastered (ds évdéxerar) the whole range 
of Greek literature and the history of 
European culture. What he says of 
Meleager’s prelude may be applied to his 
own volume: ‘The whole is done with the 
light and sure touch of a critic who is also a 
poet himself.” 

The task of selection was in itself no light 
one, and has been executed with great care. 
No doubt in the mass of epigrams from 
which these flowers are sifted much remains 
that is of curious interest. And Mr. 
Mackail’s readers will in many cases be led 
by his remarks to search up and down the 
Palatine collection for themselves. But he 
has culled out all that is most beautiful ; 
and in glancing over his pages one gains 
a new impression of the Helleniccharm. He 
has shown the same happy power of choice 
in mentioning the one Greek epigram by a 
modern scholar that will bear comparison 
with Alexandrian workmanship—that which 
Gray, soon after leaving Eton, communicated 
to his friend West, who truly said of it, 
‘““Graecam illam ddéAcav mirifice sapit.” 
(There is also one of James Riddell’s on a 
picture by Landseer which runs it hard, 
and which a late fellow of Balliol might 
have been expected to refer to.) 

Mr. Mackail has further ventured on an 
arrangement according to subjects, which, 
without departing too widely from the 
received order, has certainly the advantage 
of clearness and harmonious grouping. It 
would have been a further aid to the student 
if the editor, to whom the habit of assign- 
ing each poem to its proper century has 
become a second nature, had suffixed to the 
author’s name the number of the period 
to which he is referred in the excellent 
and useful Biographical Index. The reader 
would soon learn to understand by “ Ascle- 
piades (iii),” ‘‘Agathias (v),” that the 
writers mentioned belonged to the Alex- 
andrian and Byzantine periods respectively. 

At the foot of each page the epigrams 

rinted above are translated into elegant 
Fnglish prose. This is an aid which, in a 
work like the present, even the best scholars 
need not despise. In the later opigrams 
especially there is so much of topical allu- 
sion, of intellectual conceit, and of linguistic 
novelty, that the most intelligent reader will 
sometimes pause until the solution of his 
difficulty is flashed upon him from below. 
Then, without further explanation, all is 
clear to him. Not that the illustrative notes 
at the end of the volume, which give it 
scholarly completeness,' are by any means 
superfluous; but, comparatively speaking, 
they are a work of supererogation. 

There is no subject in which the fallacy 
that logicians term ignoratio elenchihas played 
a greater part than in the criticism of trans- 
lations. Persons form in their minds the 
ideal of a rendering, say of one of the 
subtlest of Hellenic writings, which shall 


serve as an interpretative commentary. But 
this is an ideal only. A little consideration 
shows that the two ends cannot be 





at once (1) read like an original, and (2) | 


translated in the former sense—/.e., if his 
thoughts and imaginings have been trans- 
fused out of their original vehicle into a 
different medium, the process is one which 
cannot be obvious at a glance. The reader 
who compares the copy with the original 
will often have to guess at the exact course 
of associative invention which the translator 
has followed, in order to untread the maze 
which he has trodden. This does not save the 
labour of construing. But in the rendering 
that is en regard, as it is termed, it is before 
all things necessary that the force of every 
word should be distinctly brought out, and 
that the student should forthwith perceive 
the bearing of the English on every shade 
of meaning in the Greek. The question in 
the former case is, Can it go alone ?—in the 
latter case, Will it bear to be confronted 
with the original? It does not follow that, 
in the translation which is to serve as a com- 
mentary, the English idiom should be sacri- 
ficed to pedantic verbalism. And Mr. Mac- 
kail is highly to be commended for the 
grace and skill with which, in fulfilling 
the main requirement, he has managed to 
convey so much of the spirit and beauty of 
his originals. Here and there I venture to 
think that point has been sacrificed to 
smoothness, as where dvc¢pacre (‘* unfavour- 
able to love” JZ. & S.) is rendered ‘ O un- 


loving.” In an epigram on p. 68 of the 
Introduction, ‘‘ Pity him who was so 


beautiful,” the word “so,” which is in 
the Greek, is omitted in the appended trans- 
lation. And occasionally the Greek use 
of participles and of pronouns is needlessly 
retained, as, for example, in construing the 
noble couplet of Simonides the phrase ‘ we 
lie here obeying their laws” might have 
been expanded with effect. But the generai 
run of the work is simply excellent. How 
admirable is the following version of 
Meleager’s epitaph for Clearisté ! 

‘* Not marriage, but death, for bridegroom did 
Cleorista receive when she loosed the knot of 
her maidenhood; for but now at even the 
flutes sounded at the bride’s portal, and the 
doors of the wedding-chamber clashed; and at 
morn they cried the wail, and Hymenaeus put 
to silence changed into a voice of lamentation ; 
and the same firebrands flashed their torches 


before the bride-bed, and lit the dead on her 
downward way.” 


The Introduction, an essay of eighty- 
eight pages, is in itself an exceedingly 
valuable contribution to the literature of 
scholarship. Mr. Mackail’s remarks on the 
Epigram as a poetic form in Greek and 
Latin, on Hellenic pessimism, on the feel- 
ing for Nature in antiquity, on the 
transition from Greek to Oriental and 
from Pagan to Christian sentiment, 
and on the tendencies of recent scholar- 
ship, are extremely just and valuable, 
and the composition of the whole is 
excellent. The one topic on which the 
editor speaks with some uncertainty is the 
great Attic period, in which the Epigram 
was all but non-existent. One would like 
to hear him at more length on this. For it 
is instructive to know how it strikes a 
poetical mind that has dwelt by preference 
on the bright and transient glow of Aeolic 
individualism. Was what he terms the 








fulfilled at once. For if an author has been 


“stiffening” of the mould accompanied 
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with some chilling of the fire? He seems 
to think so; and yet he speaks with due 
reverence of Attic genius. It required some 
boldness, after phrases from it have been 
poured by Mr. Swinburne into his own 
luscious rhythm, to speak thus of the ode 
on Love in the Antigone : ‘ Even if regarded 
as the language of criticism, it is undeniably 
frigid.”” But this may lead some “ weak 
interpreters” to reflect that the little song 
is not the language of criticism, still less of 
passion, but of hopeless remonstrance against 
acruel and irresistible power, ‘‘ from whom 
to be released,” said Sophocles in his old 
age, “is to have escaped from a mad 
and furious master.” Yet the phrases 
Brehapwv ipepos ciA€ktpov vipdas, and ds év 
padaxais mapetats veavidos évvyxevers, do not 
belong to those who have not known passion. 
Nor can it be said of Deianira or of Electra 
or Eteocles that with their actions “‘ personal 
passion had nothing to do.” Is it not a 
mistake to suppose that personal feeling is 
less intense because absorbed in the family 
or the state ? 

Mr. Mackail’s réswné of the epigrams 
under each heading is often more poetical 
than his translations are. Some expressions 
strike me as somewhat over-refined. Why 
speak of “‘sundawn”? Or what is meant 
by a joke that is “highly elliptical in 
thought”? Is not the expression itself 
rather “elliptical” ? Refinement passes 
into inexactness in ‘the final word that 
has yet been said.” But these are trifles. 

Mr. Mackail has an enviable knowledge 
of flowers; and we may take it on trust 
from him that Meleager chose, with as much 
truth as gracefulness, the flower appropriate 
to each poet— the terebinth of Phaennus,” 
‘‘the blowing windflowers of the son of 
Sicelides.” One sees for oneself that 
Dioscorides might like to be identified with 
the cyclamen. 

Altogether the book is creditable to 
English learning and to English literary 
culture, and—what is also to be considered 
—will give much and long-continued delight 
to all English men and women who have a 
tincture of Greek. 

Lewis CAMPBELL. 








BISHOP LIGHTFOOT’S SERMONS. 


Leaders in the Northern Church. Sermons 
Preached in the Diocese of Durham. By 
the late Joseph Barber Lightfoot. 


Ordination Addresses and Counsels to Clergy. 
By the late Joseph Barber Lightfoot. 
(Macmillan. ) 


Tue first of these is no ordinary volume of 
sermons, but a valuable contribution to 
Church history. It exhibits the great 
Bishop of Durham in a new light, as a 
master of the difficult art of ecclesiasti- 
cal biography. It begins with admirable 
sketches of the characters, the lives, and 
the work of the founders of the Northern 
Chureh—St. Columba, St. Aidan, St. Oswald, 
St. Hilda, St. Cuthbert, and the Venerable 
Bede. We have a lifelike picture of the 
trials and troubles of the period of the 
teformation in the account of Bernard 
Gilpin, while in the sermon on Bishop Cosin 
we have a companion picture of the no less 
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trying times of the Restoration. Richard 
de Bury stands forth as the patron of mediae- 
val learning, and Bishop Butler as the most 
profound of Anglican divines. 

It is a matter for keen regret that Bishop 
Lightfoot did not live to complete the 
scheme which he had planned, and leave us 
pictures, drawn with a hand so firm and yet 
so picturesquely vivid, of St. Chad and St. 
John of Beverley, of Walter de Gray, of Wil- 
frid, Paulinus, Antony Bek, and Bishop Hat- 
field, of the Pilgrimage of Grace, of Richard 
of Hexham and Simeon of Durham, of Caed- 
mon, the father of English poetry, and, 
above all, of Alcuin, the restorer of learning, 
and the Northumbrian friend and counsellor 
of Charlemagne. 

The book bears the character of the man. 
It shows his broad sympathies, his power of 
understanding those with whom he differed, 
and his generous appreciation of their 
work. The style is lucid, forcible, and 
self-restrained, without a single slipshod 
sentence. The book abounds with api 
illustrations and happy phrases, reminding 
the reader of some of the best efforts of 
Dean Stanley in similar fields; and it is 
interesting from the beginning to the end. 
It can only deepen our sense of the loss to 
English literature and English learning 
entailed by the author’s premature death, 
and it will help to establish Bishop Light- 
foot’s title to rank behind none of his great 
predecessors, whose characters and work he 
has so admirably portrayed. It will, 
moreover, suggest the thought that he 
might have accomplished as excellent work 
in a chair of Ecclesiastical History as he 
did in that of the Margeret Professorship. 

The chief note of the book and its dis- 
tinctive excellence lies in its eminent fairness 
and judicial impartiality in dealing with 
thorny questions of ecclesiastical politics, 
the warm sympathy exhibited for what is 
good on every side, the readiness to discern 
praiseworthy qualities underlying characters 
by no means faultless, and the recognition 
of the merits of institutions the need 
for which has passed away. 

Thus, the Bishop frankly acknowledges 
the debt which Christian Europe owes to 
pagan Rome; and, while he points out the 
needfulness of the work which could only 
have been accomplished by the monasteries, 
he sees that when they fell it was because 
they had discharged their functions, and 
that the time had come for the new order 
of things which began with the Reformation. 
In like manner he does full justice to the 
Puritans, though it is clear that his sym- 
pathies are rather with the Anglican divines, 
whose faults, nevertheless, he does not fail 
to point out, while urging all admissible 
excuses for their harshness and intolerance. 
He insists again and again on the historical 
fact, which has too often been forgotten, 
that the true spiritual ancestry of the 
English Church is to be traced to Iona and 
Lindisfarne, and not to Rome and Canter- 
bury. Augustine, he well says, ‘‘ was the 
Apostle of Kent, but Aidan the Apostle of 
England”; and he shows in what sense 
Tona may be regarded as “‘ the spiritual and 
intellectual metropolis of Western Christen- 
dom.” We have an acute analysis of the 


reasons why Columba and Aidan succeeded 





where Augustine and Paulinus failed, and 
of the causes which ultimately brought 
England under the Roman obedience. The 
bishop sympathises with Iona rather than 
with Rome, with Colman rather than with 
Wilfrid. And yet, while seeing the strength 
of the Culdees as a missionary order, he 
admits that their loose organisation was 
unfitted for building a permanent edifice on 
the foundation they alone could have laid ; 
and he fully recognises the evils which a 
more prolonged isolation from continental 
Christianity would necessarily have entailed 
on the islands of the Western Ocean. 

The sermon which describes the death of 
Bede, dictating with his last breath the 
final sentence of his translation of the 
Gospel of St. John, was opportunely preached 
at the time of the completion of the Revised 
Version in which Bishop Lightfoot bore so 
great a part, when the work of so many 
toilsome years was being received with 
obloquy and undeserved reproach. In a 
most pathetic paragraph, evidently coming 
from the heart, he tells us how, without 
hope of reward or even of fame, nay, with 
the certainty of censure, rebuke, and mis- 
apprehension, the little band of scholars 
persevered through so many years in their 
thankless task, with the single-minded 
object of setting before all English-speak- 
ing peoples the results of enlarged know- 
ledge and extended scholarship. 

It was the privilege of the present writer 
to visit with the Bishop some of the scenes 
of the events which he has here described, 
listening, as he recounted them on the spot, 
to some of the narratives given with greater 
fulness in this volume. He would point out, 
for instance, the features of the settlement of 
St. Columba on t1e “ lonely, sterile, unlovely 
island” of Liadisfarne, now again as 
desolate, sterile, and unlovely as it was 
when Columba chose it for his abode; or 
he would describe Cuthbert’s death on the 
lonely island, or the monks flying before 
the Danes from the sacred soil of Lindis- 
farne, bearing with them St.. Cuthbert’s 
body and St. Cuthbert’s own copy of the 
Gospels, till at last they found a new home 
at Chester-le-Street, and afterwards on the 
lordly rock of Dunholme. Then he would 
point out how Cosins had transformed the 
banqueting hall of the old Prince-Bishops 
into a noble chapel for the castle, and he 
would explain the storied scenes with which 
his own munificence had filled the painted 
windows—Paulinus at Goodmanham, Kin 
Oswald planting the Cross at the battle of 
Heavenfield, St. Hilda receiving Caedmon, 
the council held at Whitby, the death of 
Bede, or the Lindisfarne Gospels being 
recovered from the waves. 

But above all he loved to pace, with a 
sympathising companion, the sunny terrace 
which he chose as his daily walk, chiefly 
because it had been the favourite walk of 
his great namesake; and as he paused 
before the characteristic inscription which 
records the restoration by Josephus Secundus 
of the work of Josephus Primus, he would 
laud Butler, as he does in this volume, as 
the greatest of all his predecessors in the 
see. Butler was plainly his model; and in 
the description (given in the sermon preached 
on the occasion of his installation in Butler’s 
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throne) of Butler’s purity, humility, meek- 
ness, sincerity ,candour, reverence,and devout- 
ness, a man at once firm in faith, careless of 
wealth, temperate, wise, and learned, he has 
unconsciously drawn the best existing 
portrait of his own character and his own 
episcopate. 

The second volume at the head of this 
article, which consists exclusively of ad- 
dresses ad Clerum, is also of interest as 
an unintended self-revelation of character. 
While describing to his ordination candidates 
the ideal at which they should aim, it is mani- 
fest that he has, without intention, described 
the qualities and motives which gave him so 
great an influence with the younger clergy, 
and more especially with those who had 
been trained in his own house. He is con- 
stantly insisting on the value of character as 
the supreme qualification for the ministerial 
office. He tells them that the first requisite 
is character, the second is character, and the 
third is character. The most essential ele- 
ments of character are set down as earnestness 
or truthfulness, uprightness, simplicity or 
singleness of purpose, temper, and, above 
all, that total absence of self-assertiveness 
which was so marked a characteristic of 
himself. Very interesting are the remarks 
on St. Francis Xavier as exhibiting the type 
of the missionary spirit; on the difference 
between sentiment and sentimentality ; and, 
above all, the account he gives of his own 
career and of the motives which induced him 
to leave his work at Cambridge and accept 
the less congenial work at Durham. Char- 
acteristic also is his constant deprecation of 
party spirit, and the absence of any indica- 
tions of the school of thought to which he 
belonged ; though from the addresses on the 
significance of the Incarnation, and on the 
Idea of the Church, it is plain that he would 
have shared in some of the views which since 
his death have been put forward by the 
authors of Zux Mundi, The sermons on the 
leaders of the Northern Church may be more 
popular and interesting, but the ordination 
addresses contain his profounder thoughts. 

Isaac Taytor. 








“ Rurers or Inpra.” — Warren Hastings. 


By Capt. L. J. Trotter. (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press.) 


CLEARLY this man will not die. Here is the 
third book about Hastings that we have had 
to notice within the last few months; and 
they are neither the first nor likely to be the 
last utterances on the subject. All through 
the impeachment, and ever since, people 
have been pleading for and against the 
founder of British India. There have been 
the polemics of almost all the pamphleteers 
of the time, and then the pseudo-judicial 
utterances of the pedantic James Mill, fol- 
lowed by the gushing biography of the 
Rev. G. R. Gleig, the brilliant Edinburgh 
article of Macaulay, the cool monograph of 
Sir A. Lyall, and the impartial testimony of 
the State papers lately edited by Prof. 
Forrest (reviewed in the Acapemy of Aug. 2). 
Of eulogistic writings, too, there had been 
already others; among them a Life by 
Capt. Trotter, published by Messrs. W. H. 
Allen & Co. in 1878, 








It was therefore nothing but proper that 
the inevitable ‘‘ Rulers of India” volume 
on the founder should be confided to the 
present author. He had already written a 
workmanlike biography ; and the optimistic 
tone of that work was an obvious recom- 
mendation. Untainted by interest and by 
ignorance, Capt. Trotter’s Life gave an 
earnest that he would give his facts cor- 
rectly and honestly, but with that choice of a 
favourable light without which portraiture 
is almost certain to harden into libel or | 
degenerate into caricature. 

The present book is skilfully done—not in 
the line of argumentative advocacy, but in 
the form of a well-organised narrative. 
Commencing with the beginning, Capt. 
Trotter shows that his hero was well born * 
and educated, and disposes of the silly fable 
about his ‘‘ obscure origin’ promulgated by 
Burke on the authority of Francis. That 
arch slanderer, again, received the story from 
Lady Ann Monson, wife of his colleague in 
the Supreme Council—a lady who, one would 
have thought, had reason to be chary of 
such stories, both on account of her ancestry 
and of her own early adventures. As Dr. 
Busteed observes, that romance of folly and 
sorrow, “‘if it had not taught her charity, 
should at least have suggested the unwisdom 
of throwing stones.”” Had Hastings indeed 
raised himself from the gutter, it would not 
have been to his discredit; but, after all is 
said, Englishmen admire race, and Hastings 
was of the noblest. 

Among the events of his early days this 
book fails to account for his share in the 
revolution of 1756. At p. 17 we find 
Governor Drake dropping down to Falta, 
and Holwell left to the mercies of the 
Nawab Siraj-ud-daula ; but we are not told 
that Hastings was with either party, though 
he had been certainly enlarged from con- 
finement at Murshidabad in June, and was, 
equally certainly, married at Falta in Decem- 
ber. Again, after the battle of Plassy, 
we are informed (p. 20) that he was made 
Resident at the court of the new Nawab at 
Murshidabad; yet, on p. 27, we find it 
stated that, when promoted to Council, he 
vacated a place at ‘the head of the Patna 
factory,” without any explanation as to how 
he was moved from the first post to the 
second. 

These are almost the only defects that 
appear in the book. Of course the author 
is not satisfied with Sir A. Lyall’s very 
dispassionate estimates; and he attaches 
more value to Prof. Forrest’s Selections than 
Sir Alfred probably would do. But on 
certain questions of the more and the less 


his period. And the period was not one of 
squeamishness in public life. Frederic 
the Great passed then for a ‘ Protestant 
hero,” and his friend Voltaire for a philan- 
thropic sage; the chivalrous Wyndham 
was the apologist of cock-fighting and the 
atron of hear-battine. In India the law- 
essness of native statesmen was frightful. 
In 1749 the prime minister at Delhi led a 
marauding expedition into the districts round 
his own metropolis and wasted them with 
fire and sword, for no fault and in a time of 
peace. The treatment of Amin Chand 
(Omichund) by Clive was a recent event 
when Hastings began to rule; all his pre- 
decessors had filled their bags with ill-got 
gain. When all these things are considered, 
the man who founded an empire, and yet 
lived and died poor, may almost seem a 
phoenix. 

There is not one statesman of his day 
with whom comparison will not be advan- 
tageous to Hastings. Pitt never met with 
his difficulties, and never produced anything 
resembling his results. The frustrated 
schemes of parliamentary reform, the much- 
debated Irish Union, the unsuccessful war 
with France, are so many fumbling daubs 
beside such work as the organisation of Ben- 
gal and the campaign that ended with the 
treaty of Salbai and the foundation of 
British supremacy throughout India. And, 
while Pitt had a corrupt House of Commons 
for his instrument and no really powerful 
opposition to encounter, Hastings did almost 
all his work in a minority. If motive and 
character be taken into consideration, he is 
a far nobler figure than Napoleon Bonaparte. 
That belated condottiére had the good fortune 
to come into a civilised society with the 
principles of the middle ages, and to cut his 
way with the most complete disregard of 
morality and the most unrestrained com- 
mand of men and money. Yet—although, 
as Byron wrote in his famous apostrophe to 
the fallen leader, 

‘* There was a day, there was an hour 
When earth was Gaul’s, Gaul thine ’— 

Napoleon left nothing behind him: nothing 
but a ruinous tradition of “glory” and 
codes of law which, in fact, were not his. 
Contrast the record of Hastings as given in 
the work before us :— 

‘“‘ Hastings had not only given a strong and 
stable government to Bengal [a country larger 
and more populous than France], he had gradu- 
ally raised the company into a commanding 
place among the chief Segeme powers of India. 
He made no conquests; but his treaties and sub- 
sidiary system paved the way for the final over- 
throw or defeat of every power that sought to 
hinder the growth of our Eastern Empire. . . . 





we must always expect the best judges to be 
at variance. What is certain is that 
Hastings was resolute in the most appalling | 
circumstances, and pure in the most corrupt | 
times. Perhaps he was still the child of | 





* Capt. Trotter, however, does not seem to have 
seen the letters in the Acapemy of February 23 and 
April 27, 1889, which go a long way towards 
proving that Hastings’s father was not married at 
fifteen but at about twenty-two, and that his 
Christian name was not ‘‘ Pynaston,’’ but ‘‘ Peny- 
ston.’”’? The actual date of his birth still remains 
unascertained ; but we are now able to state thatin 
the marriage register he is described as ‘‘ clerk,’’ 
i.e.,in holy orders, and therefore certainly older 
than twenty-one.—Ep. AcapEmy, 





This work was accomplished by a man who had 


/no special training for such tasks, who was 


continually hampered by hostile or uncertain 
colleagues, by fractious or untrustworthy subor- 
dinates, by a captious and distrustful Court of 
Directors, by unsparing assailants in the House 
of Commons, and by Ministers who used him as 
a pawn in their political game. Even Macaulay 
. pays all due homage to his qualities 
as statesman and ruler, bearing witness to ‘ his 
dauntless courage, his honourable poverty, his 
fervent zeal for the interest of the state, his 
noble equanimity tried by both extremes of 
fortune and never disturbed by either.’ ” 


It is impossible for any candid and calm 
judge to study the story of Warren Hastings 
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without becoming sensible of genuine obli- 
gation to the celebrated monograph from 
which the last sentence is taken. It is easy 
enough to point to Macaulay’s faults—the 
lime-light treatment which glorifies the 
points it catches while it blackens the con- 
trasted shadows. But it is not easy to over- 
praise the dramatic power, the true and 
sound judgment which, among the tempta- 
tions of brilliant journalism, paint firmly 
the general picture. Though it may not, 
indeed, be proved that Hastings had a hard 
heart, or even lax principles, we are con- 
strained to admit that such a fortitude, such 
an indifference to sentimental motives and to 
popularity, give a look of hardness to the 
character of their possessor in spite of their 
intrinsic heroism. Heroes of the cynical 
type have had these qualities also; but 
Hastings was one of the few who had them 
without the defects which almost seem to 
be their inseparable shadows. It was for 
this reason that, while above the weakness 
that makes applause the chief motive of 
conduct, he won the love of those whose 
welfare depended upon him, adding to his 
other acquisitions the sweetness of that un- 
sought reward. And thus his peaceful end 
was brightened by the grateful homage of 
races calumniously represented as thankless, 
by the respect of public men little wont to 
make gratuitous display of their feelings, 
and by the unwavering attachment of all 
those with whom he came into close personal 
relation, 


H. G. Kerenr. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Cigarette Maker’s Romance. By ¥. Marion 
Crawford. In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 


My Shipmate Louise. By W. Clark Russell. 
In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


A Lost Illusion. By Veslie Keith. In 3 
vols. (Methuen.) 


A Ward of the Golden Gate. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Ardis Claverden. By Frank R. Stockton. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Lady Maude’s Mania, 
(Frederick Warne.) 

Sidney. By Margaret Deland. 
mans. ) 


The Winding Way. By J. 8. Fletcher. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Wedding : Stories of the Long Lane that has 


no Turning. By Robert Overton and 
Others. (Hutchinson.) 


JTe Went for a Soldier. 
Winter. (White.) 
Mr. Marton Crawrorp may have done 
more ambitious work than 4 Cigarette 
Maker’s Romance, but he has never done 
anything pleasanter. Short as the story is 
(not much longer than one volume of some 
three-volume novels), we think it might 
have been shortened still further with ad- 
vantage ; but this is the only unfavourable 
criticism that it is necessary to pass on the 
hook. The hero, Count Boris Skariatine, 
half a madman, half a sane and most 
honourable, though unfortunate, gentleman, 


By Bret Harte. 


By G. Manville Fenn. 


(Long- 


By John Strange 








is a very agreeable and rather a novel | We always like him best in short stories ; 
figure; Vjera, the heroine—an angelic, | and 4 Ward of the Golden Gate, though not 


sufferin 
agreeable if less novel. 


, and rewarded heroine—is equally | exactly long, is not precisely short. 
All the other | Miss Yerba Buena, the heroine, is decidedly 


But 


characters are good, and there is a capital | attractive, and Colonel Pendleton is an excel- 


scrimmage in a restaurant. 
nothing about the story, because it is worth 
reading and reading through. 


Some people do not like authors that 
‘repeat themselves,” as it is called. There 
are repetitions and repetitions, and when 
they are the right sort we like them very 
much. <A kind of peace comes over us 
when, at the fifth line of My Shipmate 
Louise, the ship “is on a taut bowline head- 
ing on a due down Channel course.” It 
grows deeper when, on the third page, there 
is a sentence of a dozen lines containing 
the phrases ‘‘lagoon of soft indigo” and 
‘‘spoke of a revolving wheel”’; and it becomes 
really profound when, in the second chapter, 
a dignified young lady treats the hero rather 
disdainfully. It is all right; there is no 
mistake. The author of Zhe Frozen Pirate 
is there, between the covers of three stout 
volumes to be tapped anywhere and drunk 
at discretion. If this seems an irreverent 
fashion of reviewing, we beg Mr. Clark 
Russell’s pardon, ‘for such was not our 
intentions.” There are authors whom we 
regard in this way, and we never regard 
them with anything but respect and affec- 
tion. You may not want their wares ata 
given time—in which case you need not take 
them. You may want them; and there they 
are, fresh, copious, turned out in workman- 
like manner. We need only add that in 
this particular parcel there is an Indiaman 
and a villain (indeed more than one), and a 
treasure, and castaways, and an island, and 
kidnapping, and everything you can desire. 


Although there is some good work in 4 
Lost Illusion, there are other things not so 
good, ‘The spark of poor best in him was 
killed out of him” may be a Carlylese ex- 
pression of a certain jargon of thought and 
speech (for there is jargon of thought as 
well as of speech) in the present day, but it 
is only jargon after all. The book, though 
it is jargonish in parts, and though the 
combination of strikes and seduction is very 
commonplace, has merit for the Quaker 
heroine Elizabeth is good, and in a con- 
siderable degree original, save in the end, 
where that touch of commonplace united 
with jargon, which seems to be Miss Leslie 
Keith’s special fault, comes in again. A 
very original young woman like Elizabeth, 
by no means a saint in temperament, who 
had really loved and been loved by a 
naughty but not commonplace young man, 
and had lost first ‘‘ her illusion” about him 
and then himself, would not be inclined, if 
she married again at all, to marry a good 
young man whom she might have married 
before. At least so we opine; and this it 
appears is what Elizabeth Dale seems to be 
going to do when we leave her. But, after 
all, we may be wrong, both in our general 
opinion and in our particular supposition. 


Mr. Bret Harte can never be other than 
readable ; but we have found him more so 
than in 4A Ward of the Golden Gate, even 
with its tolerably abundant and rather dis- 
tinct illustrations by Mr. Stanley Wood. 





We shall say lent colonel, and his nigger George one of 


the best of niggers. d with a good 
heroine, and a good colonel, and a good 


nigger, a novel may surely go as far as the 


majority of novels have any business to be 
asked to go. 


Mr. Frank Stockton’s studies of life in 
the older and Eastern American States are 
scarcely worse off for a certain abiding touch 
of interest than Mr. Bret Harte’s of the Wes- 
tern States; but, as in the other case, the 
interest is not always of the same strength. 
There is a certain reverend liqueur manu- 
facturer who announces on his bottles that, 
after forty years’ study of herbs in the 
wilderness (varied, we trust, by propagation 
of the Gospel), he makes three qualities of 
drink—one for persons not accustomed to 
alcoholic potations, one for the general 
drinker, and Number Three for those’ who 
are well imbrued with alcohol. We have 
no desire to speak slightingly of <Ardis 
Claverden. Mr. Stockton is usually pleas- 
ing; and his heroine, who is proposed to as 
she is painting by a kind of American Mr. 
Guppy, and wishes to but does not “give 
him a dab of red paint on the tip of his 
nose” as he kneels, is not amiss. But 
when we think of Rudder Grange, nay, even 
of The Griffin and the Minor Canon, we must, 
as persons accustomed to the alcohol of 
fiction, say ‘‘This is not Number Three.” 
And, on the whole, we prefer number three 
when we can get it to numbers two and one, 
though these may do well enough for the 
general. 


The worst mania that we can perceive in 
Lady Maude was her spelling her name 
with an ‘e,” thereby transforming it from 
one of the prettiest into one of the ugliest. 
It must, however, be allowed that anything 
might be expected of a girl who had such 
an extraordinary set of near relations as 
Lord Barmouth, Lady Maude’s papa; and 
Lady Barmouth, Lady Maude’s mamma; 
and Lord Diphoos, her brother ; not to men- 
tion Sir Grantley Welters, her unwelcoine 
lover, and Mademoiselle Justine, her maid, 
and several other persons of her entourage. 
Those of them who have titles may be said 
to be related to the peerage through Cousin 
Feenix and the Dedlocks, while the whole 
of them are related to humanity through 
other persons of Cousin Feenix’s creator’s 
creation, but rather distantly. To speak 
less figuratively, Mr. Manville Fenn has 
given us one of those curious imaginative 
studies, by no means stupid or unamusing in 
parts, which a certain class of writers do 
give us, because, we suppose, there is a 
demand for them. If they were never given 
worse than by Mr. Fenn we should not much 
object. 


We can hardly give a better criticism of 
the last production of Miss Margaret 
Deland, author of a book the title of which 
is said to have been the subject of remark- 
able confusion, than by observing that 
before we had time to read it our copy fell 
into the hands of a very earnest and con- 
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sistent walker in novel-reading who is not 
troubled with any nasty critical megrims. 
There are 429 pages in Sidney, and the copy | 
when we took it in hand remained uncut 
after p. 152. And the end of this thing | 
was that we admired the pursuing of that | 
pioneer far more than we blamed his or her , 
faintness. Beyond the pioneer’s furthest we 
found the words ‘It is not enough to know | 
that there is a Meaning.” It is not; we | 
are there at one with Sidney. But how | 
much better to know that there is a Meaning | 
than to be perfectly and despairingly certain 
that there is none, but only a jargon ? 


The author of Andrewlina has a pretty | 
touch at the shilling dreadful; and we do| 
not know that the amateurs of that kind 
will quarrel with him for having expanded 
himself into a stout volume in crown 
.octavo with cloth covers and everything 
proper. There is a crime, of course. There 
is a clever American (he is wicked this time, 
and not good, as he was in Andrewlina). 
There are death-struggles, solicitors, dreams. | 
We do not think that anyone except those 
who take it up by mistake for something 
quite other than itself will be disappointed | 
in The Winding Way. 

Wedding (a fruitful subject surely) con- 
tains a considerable number of stories by 
various writers, some old some new, but 
nearly all of the kind that does duty as 
short feuilletons in newspapers. They 
are sometimes not bad so far as their 
mere incidents go. If you go farther you 
occasionally meet such a sentence as this, 
addressed by a young man to a young woman 
at a “reception” : 

‘*T wonder you have never tried the experiment 
of matrimony, Aubertine, and yet I know why 
you have not. There was more novelty in the 
partial subjugation of many hearts than in the 
total subjugation of one. You found more | 
intoxication in a sip from many glasses than 
you would find in draining one.” 

It is needless to say that this is exactly the 
style in which a young man talks to a young 
woman, both being habituated members of 
the world, at a ‘‘ reception.” | 


There is, thank heaven! no occasion for 
any nasty sarcastic comment in the author | 
of Bootles’s Baby. Soldiers and children, | 
children and soldiers—she knows both | 
classes, and can make them talk as they 
talk and act as they act. ‘‘No such great | 
matter,” sayssomebody? Then let somebody | 
go not for a soldier but for a reviewer, and | 
see how often it is done. 

GrorcE Sarntspury. 








| 


| 








GIFT BOOKS. 

English Fairy Tales. Collected by Joseph | 
Jacobs. [Illustrated by John D. Batten. | 
(David Nutt.) The Red Fairy Book. Edited | 
by Andrew Lang. With illustrations by H. J. 

Ford and Lancelot Speed (Longmans). Out of | 
the pile of Christmas books, beneath which our 

table is at present groaning, fairy tales deserve 

the place of honour, not only because of their , 
abundance, but because they bear witness to a 
real revival in literature. The -scientific study 
of folk-lore, after being for some years ridiculed, 
has at last reached the stage of becoming 
popular. Here we have Mr. Andrew Lang— 
‘‘who adorns whate’er he touches, and who 
touches everything ’’—collecting, through a 


number of feminine hands, a second series of | illustrations will be very useful to the student, 


fairy tales from foreign sources; and Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs, editor of Folk-Lore and un- 
wearied bibliographer of the oldest stories in 
the world, ‘‘curbing the liberal hand, sub- 
servient proudly,” and telling to the little ones 
in simplest language some of the stories that 
have survived in English folk-speech. Of Mr. 
Lang’s book, it is needless to say more than 
that it is a companion volume to The Blue 
Fairy Book, differing chiefly in that it goes 
further afield among Norse and Slavonic 
legends. But the other book has a special 





character, which only requires to be known in | 


order to win exceptional favour. The author’s 
object has been to restore to children some of 
their dues, by recovering from various quarters 
old English tales which now, more than at any 
previous time, are in danger of being forgotten 
or being spoilt by literary embellishments. The 
present generation, town-born and nurtured in 
infant-schools, never hear from nurses and old- 
wives the stories which their grandparents 
inherited from countless generations. But 
English fairy tales, like English dialects, are 
not yet extinct ; and there are workers in the 
field, busy in rescuing both alike from the 
doom that appears to await them. Who ever 
doubts, let te read ‘*Tom Tit Tot,” which 
Mr. Edward Clodd unearthed in Suffolk only a 
year or two ago. Though many variants of 


| 1t exist, the superiority of this version suffices 


to prove that English folk possess the genuine 
gift of story-telling. The ‘“‘note” of the 


| English fairy tale seems to be that it has 


nothing to do with fairies. The lubbar-fiend 


pixies. 


natural is conceived. From this point of view, 
Mr. Jacobs has been very happy in his 
illustrator, whom not even the unseen can 
daunt. The publisher, who never issues an 
ugly book, deserves a final word of praise. 


Wanted,a King. By Maggie Browne. With 
original designs by Harry Furniss. (Cassells. 
Since the fair Alice, the Columbus (or shoul 
we not rather say the Columbine) of Won- 
derland, crossed not the Atlantic, but that 
truly Pacific Ocean of sleep, and discovered a 
new world of childish romance, many another 
little girl has essayed the same voyage. None 
of them have as yet quite succeeded ; but among 


| the more fortunate voyagers must assuredly be 


reckoned Merle, whose adventures are related 
by Miss Maggie Browne. She at least reached 


| a pleasant shore, the Isle of Nursery Rhymes, 


which we know is adjacent to the Continent of 
Wonder. It has been visited before, though it 
is a year or two since we had authentic news of 
our old friends. All will be glad to hear that 
she found them quite well—Jack and Jill still 
unmarried and still trying to get that pail of 
water safely down the hill, little Bo-peep still 


when she is not napping, little Boy 
blue as ever. But she left them much happier 
than she found them; she, as the title-page 
boasts, set them all to rights. Let us ask the 


wisest child, has he or she over divined why accepted even for a moment by any reader, 


there was so much amiss in that Island of 
Rhymes’ Why, for instance, did Jack break 
his crown, why was Mary so contrary, why 
were the children who lived in a shoe forbidden 
bread with their broth, why couldn’t Humpty 








| is the usual hero, not the king or queen of the | 
And the English nature comes out, not | 

only in the love of bloodshed, but in the | 
| peculiarly grim aspect under which the super- 





| Bride 


being evidently drawn from photographs 
brought back by Merle. They will be all the 
more valuable as they are authentic records of 
a régime which has passed away. King G. G. 
has probably before this put an end to his 
miserable existence, Jack and Jill have no 
doubt got married, and Simple Simon taken 
honours at the university. We shall look with 
anxiety for the record of Merle’s next visit. 

By Right of Conquest. By G. A. Henty. 
(Blackie.) Having given his boy-readers ‘‘ With 
Clive in India,” it is not surprising that Mr. 
Henty should now give them ‘‘ With Cortez in 
Mexico.” In fact, the surprise should rather 
be that he has not published an adventure 
volume dealing with Cortez before. This 
volume tells how Roger Hawkshaw, a brave 
Devonshire lad, sailed for the Spanish Main in 
the early years of the sixteenth century; how, 
after apparently aiding in challenging, on 
behalf of England, the right of Spain to the 
supremacy of the East Indies, he nevertheless 
formed one of the band with which Cortez 


| conquered Mexico, and came back to Devonshire 


with a beautiful and wealthy Aztec Princess for 
his bride. Of course, Roger has no end of 
difficulties, and this book is full of battles 
between the Aztecs and the Spaniards. Mr. 
Henty takes great pains to show how the 
original Mexican empire fell, in reality, from its 
own weakness, and to indicate the deficiencies 
of Montezuma’s character. By Right of Conquest 
is a trifle too long, but it has no other fault. It 
is the nearest approach to a perfectly successful 
historical novel that Mr. Henty has yet 
published. 


A Little Candle. By Mary H. Debenham. 


| (National Society.) This is a Scotch story of a 


very novel kind, inasmuch as it treats of the 
Covenanting period of the history of Scotland 
from the Episcopal point of view. Graham of 
Claverhouse figures in it as by no means a 
monster, and a fanatical mob is represented as 
attacking not a minister’s, but a parson’s 
house. The “little candle”’ of the story is 
Galbraith, the granddaughter of this 
parson, who smooths over the troubles of her 
friends both in Scotland and in France, to 
which they are forced to flee, and who is, 
therefore, a great deal more of a sunbeam than 
of acandle. Of course, she has her reward in 
the shape of a young man who is worthy of her. 
A good Royalist, Major Ferguson, is remarkably 
well drawn, and the life of the fugitives in 
France is rendered both picturesquely and 
pleasantly. A Little Candle is, everything being 
taken into consideration, very much superior to 
the ordinary run of historical novels. 

Alexis and his Flowers. By Beatrix F. 
Cresswell. Illustrated by Henrietta Cresswell. 
(Fisher Unwin.) ‘‘Flower-Lore for Boys and 


| Girls” is the sub-title of this pretty book, and 





Dumpty get up after his fall, even with the | 


assistance of cavalry ? 


Well, Merle found it 


out; it was all because they had a bad king— | 
King G. G.—instead of the only right and 


_ proper king for them—King B. B. How Merle | 


expresses its contents more accurately than 


| little and still looking after those sheep’s tails | “Alexis and his Flowers”—a name which 
lue as | Seems to promise some human interest, if not a 


story. Alexis is a very shadowy little per- 
sonage; and his dialogues with the flowers in 
the conservatory, Dame Nature and the rest, 
are too transparent in their fallacy to be 


young or old. Nevertheless, the book is a very 

leasant one—a nosegay of those everlasting 
seas of fancy which have grown up round 
flowers in all ages, and retain their freshness 
and fragrance in spite of time and season. 

A Story of Stops. By Mrs. Davidson, of Tul- 
loch. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) ‘‘ Stopland ” 
is not a very promising playground for the 
fancy, and it says much for Mrs. Davidson’s 


managed to destroy the power of the former | ingenuity that she has been able to make so 


and to place the latter on the throne is now a 
matter of history, which all good little boys and 
girls ought to coach up at once. Mr. Furniss’s 


| 


much fun out of it. The road to this uncom- 


fortable region is through the ink-bottle, where 
dwell certain goblins, who pilot Molly and her 
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sister safely to the Land’s End. On their 
journey they fall in with ‘‘ Question” and 
‘‘ Answer,” and ‘Glittering, the Fisher,” a 
herd of ‘‘Clumpers,” and all sorts of queer 
creatures whose connexion with ‘‘ Stops” and 
ink-bottles is not very obvious. By dint of 
imagination, and no little humour, Mrs. 
Davidson carries the reader on, very sceptical 
but not unamused, from the first page to the 
last. The book, in fact (including the illus- 
trations), is clever and original; and, if it only 
prevents little girls from associating with 
Ganks, it will not be without its value to 
parents. 


Japanese Play, &c. By the late Thomas 
R. H. McClatchie. Edited by his Brother, 
Ernest 8. McClatchie. (W. H. Allen.) This is 
a new edition; but the first was published in 
Yokohama eleven years ago, and the book is 
now reprinted here, ‘in the hope of the 
rhymes being found of some interest to readers 
in England.” We heartily trust that the 
editor’s hope will not be fulfilled. Those who 
know the noble romance of Chiusingura, 
whether as told by Mr. Mitford or in the 
version of Mr. Dickins, will regard the versifi- 
cation of one of its episodes in the manner of 
the Ingoldsby Legends as something worse than 
a literary mistake. A Japanese audience may 
‘*show their amusement when an unfortunate 
woman is murdered by mistake’’; but through 
all the tales in this book the humour is dis- 
tinctly British, and of an unrefined type. 


Peckover’s Mill. By the author of “ Starwood 
Hall.” (National Society.) This is a very 
lively story of the great frost of 1739, of high- 
way men and Jacobite intrigues, and of a pro- 
longed dispute as to the ownership of a mill. 
In point both of incident and of costume, 
indeed, it is decidedly superior to average 
historical novels written, not for boys, but for 
adults. Silas Peckover, alias Captain Jack, the 
highwayman Jacobite, is a character quite 
worthy of Ainsworth ; and Dickon Stokes, whom 
Silas is compelled to shoot, is brother to the 
treacherous ferryman in Lookwood. The family 
life at the Mill, which is contributed by Ruth, 
David, and Anthony, is very delightful. It is 
eminently to Ruth’s credit that she almost 
succeeds in making a better man of Silas. 


al Rash Promise. By Cecilia Selby Lowndes 
(Blackie.) This is a rather too long drawn- 
out story of the trouble a little girl gets 
into by promising to a naughty boy not to tell 
that it is he and not another and better boy who 
has lassoed and very nearly strangled a dog. 
Frank and Noel, the two lads, are well 
contrasted ; and the moral of the story, that 
candour is ever so much better than deceit, is, 
of course, unexceptionable. The parents and 
guardians in 1 Rash Promise are, however, a 
little too prone to preaching. 


THE Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge sends Match-Box Phil, by Phoebe Allen, 
an amusing story of a street arab finding his 
way into the country by surreptitiously joining 
a school treat. The author does not know 
much about rabbits, as she makes a wild one 
wake the waif by rubbing against his hand. 
The Heart of Tommy Titt ; or, the Big Man and 
the Bigger, is written in Mr. P. B. Power's 
most telling style. It is pathetic and humorous, 
and, needless to say, conveys an admirable 
moral. Starting in Life, by M. A. Dibdin, is 
a good book to give to servants going out into 
the world. 


Stx Sermons on The Christian Char- 
acter, by the late John Jackson, Bishop of 
Lincoln, afford a grateful reminiscence to his 
friends of the affectionate earnestness of his 
disposition. The illustrations of The Church 
Catechism with Notes, both woodcuts and chromo- 
lithographs, are admirable. The Society is 





to be congratulated on the aesthetic appear- 
ance of this little book, while the notes are 
terse and to the point. In the volumes of the 
Society’s magazines for 1890, The Child’s Pic- 
torial and The Dawn of Day, will be found 
contributions from the writers most skilled in 
the fields which these magazines respectively 
cover. The illustrations here again are capital, 
especially in the former. It is needless to 
recommend both for parochial use. 


From the National Society come The Green 
Girls of Greythorpe, by C. R. Coleridge, and 
The Vicar’s Trio, by Esmé Stuart. The former 
is a pleasant story for girls of an endowed 
school at Greythorpe, which, something after 
the fashion of Uppingham a few years ago, 
migrated to the Lakes while improvements were 
being carried out. The ‘‘screes”’ and “‘ tarns”’ of 
Westmoreland are prettily described, and several 
unknown relationships unravelled. The Vicar’s 
Trio are his three children, who, in a half- 
unconscious fashion, bring a young lord to a 
sense of his responsibilities. Both these tales 
are noticeable for their high moral purpose. 


Lasour disputes and the great dock strike 
form the staple of The Seed he Sowed, a pleasant 
tale by Emma Leslie. (Blackie). In Nut-brown 
Roger and I, by J. H. Yoxall (Blackie), are a 
boy’s adventures for five days with a highway- 
man. Probabilities are gloriously ignored, with 
the result, boys may think, of a better story. 


Few forms of literature are more difficult 
to write than modern fairy tales. Mr. L. 
Armitage is not to be altogether congratu- 
lated on the eight which he has put together 
in a volume called The Blue Mountains (W. H. 
Allen.) They are most of them beyond the 
comprehension of those who delight in fairy 
tales. ‘Prince Apcoll’s Joke,” however, is 
amusing, and ‘ Fitz’s Christmas” pathetic. 
It is too apparent in the case of the others that 
the author has read the immortal ‘“ Alice.” 


THE Norfolk Broads have been frequently 
described of late years; but Noah’s Ark, by 
Darley Dale (Frederick Warne), is a well- 
written story, containing some pretty accounts 
of the district. Grace forms a charming heroine 
against the background of reeds, water lilies, 
and meadow sweet. Tennyson’s ‘‘ Lady Clare ”’ 
evidently suggested the dénowement. The tone 
of the book is admirable. 


Hal Hungerford, or the Strange Adventures of | 


aBoy Emigrant, by J. R. Hutchinson (Blackie), 
is a model book for boys. Smugglers, Indians, 
snowy forests, moose-hunting, a fierce bull- 
dog, and a bride at the end of the story— 


what more could a boy desire in the long | 


evenings ? 

A Chapter of Adventures, or Through the 
Bombardment of Alexandria, by G. A. Henty 
(Blackie), is another boys’ story. Its author’s 
name vouches that it will not be wanting in 
interest. Of course, here too the hero ends, 
after many thrilling escapes, with a_ bride. 
Having escaped the terrific cyclone, depicted so 
sensationally by Mr. Overend, he deserves all 
earthly happiness. 


By way of science, to balance so much fiction, 
the 8. P. C. K. sends an essay on The Birth 
and Growth of Worlds, by Prof. A. H. Green. 
The nebular hypothesis of stars throwing off 
gases at a high temperature is here contrasted 
with Mr. Lockyer’s investigations by the 
spectroscope on meteorites. Previous theories, 
from Burnet to Mr. Crookes’s ‘‘ protyle,” are 
carefully examined; and Prof. Green, as a 
modern cosmogonist, is well worth listening to. 

A NEW and augumented edition of the 
veteran Mr. Timbs’s Book of Wonders, Events, 
and Discoveries (Dean) gives, among other 
things, short accounts of the Forth Bridge and 
Eiffel Tower. It is presumably brought up to 


| the times ; but as no date appears on the title 
| page, and it contains neither table of contents 
|nor index, a hapless reviewer gives it up in 
| despair. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


{We learn that Mr. Th. G. Pinches, of 
the British Museum, has just discovered 
|a new and important version of the Baby- 
lonian Creation story. It is on a_ tablet 
brought by Mr. Rassam from Kouyunjik, and 
forms a kind of introduction to an ordi- 
nary incantation. It begins with the time 
when the abode of the gods, plants, trees, 
cities, temples had not been made, when 
nothing had been created. ‘At that time 
Eridu was made; E-sagila was built—F-sagila 
which Lugal-du-azaga founded within the 
abyss.” Then comes the making of Babylon 
and the earthly E-sayila, after which the gods 
and the Anunnaki, men and animals, the Tigris 
and the Euphrates are created. The tablet is 
unfortunately a fragment; but a considerable 
portion has been preserved, which it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Pinches will soon find time to 
publish with a translation. 


WE are informed that the very last work 
upon which the late Dr. Alexander J. Ellis 
was engaged was an article on ‘ Phonetics” 
for the new edition of Chambers’s Encyclopaedia. 
He finished this article so recently as October 
10; and it will duly appear in Volume VII. 


Mrs. Oxtpnant’s long-promised book on 
Royal Edinburgh: Her Saints, Kings, Prophets, 
and Poets, will be published immediately by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. It is uniform with 


Venice. For the illustrations the publishers 
were fortunate enough to secure the co-opera- 
tion of Mr. George Reid, who threw himself 
into the work «on amore, and has made the 
'most of the abundant opportunities offered in 
Edinburgh for picturesque effects. M. Lacour 
has executed the engravings with his usual skill 
and delicacy. A limited edition of the book will 
be issued on hand-made paper. 


Mr. Jomn Murray will publish next week 
Adventures in the Life of Count George Albert 
of Erbach, translated from the German by 
Princess Beatrice. The Count was captured 
by Barbary corsairs while on a visit to the 
Knights of St. John in Malta in the early part 
of the seventeenth century. The present 
representative of the family (who is_ the 
possessor of the original MS.) is married to the 
only sister of Prince Henry of Battenberg. 


Mr. Hvcn Tnomson’s illustrated edition of 
The Vicar of Wakefield is now nearly ready for 
publication. Itis uniform with Mr. Caldecott’s 
illustration to ‘‘ Old Christmas”’ and ‘‘ Brace- 
bridge Hall,” and will be found no unworthy 
companion to those famous volumes. Mr. 
Austin Dobson, who has taken a keen interest 
in the work throughout, contributes an intro- 
duction on previous illustrated editions of the 
Vicar. 

CHRISTOPHER CozvumbBus’s Log-book, which 
tradition says was lost during a violent storm 
on the return voyage from the new world, has, 
it is alleged, been recently recovered by a Welsh 
fisherman while trawling near Tenby. Mr. 
| Elliot Stock is engaged in producing a 
| facsimile of the precious MS., and will issue 

copies during the present season. The repro- 
duction will give all the appearance which such 
-a volume would have after being submerged 
during four centuries. 


| Messrs. Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co. are about 
'to issue a translation of the Lehrbuch der 
Kirchengeschichte, recently published by Prof. 
Miller, of Kiel, in the ‘‘Sammlung Theologischer 
Lehrbiicher,”’ issued by Mohr, of Freiburg. 











The Makers of Florence and The Makers of 
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The distinctive feature of the book is the 

fulness of the bibliography which accompanies 

each section. Based on an original study of 

the sources, it is intended to guide the student 

to these sources, and provides at each point full 

reference both to ancient literature and to the 

voluminous discussions of modern writers. The 

author’s theological standpoint may be said to 

be that of moderate and enlightened conserva- 

tism. While the merits of Baur as a pioneer in 

early Church history are fully admitted, the | 
views of that great scholar are not stated in the 
work, and have apparently little influence on it ; 
it is allowed, for instance, that Peter probably 
was at Rome, and that the Ignatian Epistles 
are genuine. More is made of the minor 
development of the thought and life of the 
Church than of her outward fortunes, though 
these also receive their due. The translator 
is the Rev. Andrew Rutherford. 


The Tower of Batel, being the first volume of 
the new collected edition of Mr. Alfred 
Austin’s poetical works, will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. on December 2. 
The other volumes will appear at monthly 
intervals. 


Mr. T. FisHErR Unwin will publish next 
week the Government Handbook, by Mr. Lewis 
Sergeant. Previous issues of this work, which 
describes the various forms and methods of the 
governments of the world, have appeared as 
‘** The Government Yearbook’’; but the present 
will be its permanent title. 


MEssrs. GRIFFITH FARRAN, OKEDEN, & 
WELSH have ready for immediate publication 
two new birthday books—‘‘ The Tom Moore” 
and ‘The Sir Walter Scott.” The latter has 
been compiled by Miss Edith M. Welsh, the 
daughter of the publisher. 


Mr. H. bE B. Gipsrys, author of the Jndus- 
trial History of England, is now editing a new 
series of works on social science, among the 
contributors to which will be the Rev. L. R. 
Phelps, of Oriel College; the Rev. J. Carter, of 
Pusey House; J. Frome Wilkinson, of 
Wadham College; Mr. George Howell, and 
Mr. G. J. Holyoake. 


MEssrs. EGLiInctTon & Co. are publishing a 
new volume of their ‘‘ Lincoln’s Inn Library,” 
entitled From Bridge to Bridge, by Mrs. Isabella 
Gilchrist. 

Mr. Gosse’s little book on Robert Browning 
has run into a second edition, which Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin will publish immediately. The 
same publisher has in hand a new edition of 
Basque Legends, retold by Mme. Montevio, 
and illustrated in photogravure by Mr. Harold 
Copping. 

THE Scots Observer will henceforth appear 
under the style and title of the National 
Observer. The staff of the journal, which is 
edited by Mr. W. E. Henley, remains un- 
altered. 


A DRAMATIC reading of ‘‘Colombe’s Birth- 
day” will be given by the Nomad Society at 
University College, Gower Street, on Thursday 
next, November 27. Application for tickets 
should be made to the hon. secretary of the 
Browning Society, Mr. E. E. Davies, 2, 





Wallace Road, Canonbury, N. 


Pror. REMIGIUS STOLZLE, of Wiirzburg, who 
recently discovered some important writings of 
Giordano Bruno, has now succeeded also in find- 
ing Abelard’s treatise, De Unitate ¢ Trinitate | 
Divina, which was believed to have been lost. It | 
is contained in a MS. originally belonging to the | 
Cistercian abbey of Heilsbronn (between Ansbach | 
and Nuremberg), and now to the university of | 
Erlangen. Its title is Petri Adbaivlardi Capitula 
Librorum de Trinitate. In an essay by Prof. 
Stélzle, it is made highly probable, if not 
certain, that the MS. in question is no other 


than the treatise for which Abelard was con- 
demned, in 1121, by the Church Council at 
Soissons. 


CorRECTION:—In Mr. Alfred Austin’s poem, 
‘*A November Note,” in the ACADEMY of last 
week, the third and fourth lines of verse iv. 
should have been printed as follows :— 


** Thus, poet, be intoned 
Your own foreshadowed strain.’’ 








FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


THE Christmas number of the English Illus- 
trated Mayazine will be, as usual, of double size. 
It opens with an article on Sulgrave, ‘the 
ancestral home of the Washingtons,’’ written 
by Mr. William Clarke, and illustrated by Mr. 
Ernest G. Beach. The frontispiece is an engrav- 
ing, by Mr. O. Lacour, from Stuart’s portrait 
of George Washington, now in the possession of 
Lord Rosebery. Among other articles, we may 
mention ‘‘Inns and Taverns of Old London,” 
by Mr. Philip Norman; ‘‘ Nooks and Corners 
of Westminster Abbey,” by Archdeacon Farrar; 
anew rendering of the Batrachomyomachia, by 
Prof. Kynaston, of Durham; and a Swiss 
story by Mrs. W. K. Clifford, entitlea ‘‘ Wooden 
Tony.” All of these are abundantly illustrated. 


THE Christmas number of Seribner’s will 
contain the first of Sir Edwin Arnold’s articles 
on Japan, illustrated by Mr. Robert Blum; 
‘*The True Story of Amy Robsart,” by Mr. W. 
H. Rideing, with special illustrations of Kenil- 
worth Castle and its neighbourhood; and an 
historical account of Christie’s sale-room and 
its frequenters, by Mr. T. Humphry Ward, with 
illustrations by Mr. T. Harry Furniss. 


ELIZABETH StTuarT PHELPs, one of the 
authors of ‘‘Come Forth,” will contribute to 
the Christmas number of the (extury a story 
entitled ‘‘ Fourteen to One.” 


Mr. ANDREW LANG’s version of ‘‘ The Golden 
Fleece’’ begins in the December number of 
St. Nicholas, 


In the December number of Cussell’s Family 
Magazine, which begins a new volume, the 
following three serial stories will be commenced : 
“The Temptation of Dulce Carruthers,” by 
Mrs. Weigall, which obtained the first prize in 
the recent competition ; ‘‘ A Sharp Experience,” 
by the author of ‘‘A Step in the Dark”; and 
‘**By Word of Mouth,” by Thomas Keyworth. 
Among other features of the new volume will 
be ‘‘ Some Strange Family Histories” ; ‘‘ Hints 
to Landlords, Tenants, Employers, Servants, 
&c.,” by a family lawyer; ‘‘How to Choose 
your New House”; ‘‘My Daughters—their 
Start in Life, and how they prospered”; “ Full 
Lengths and Thumb-nails”; ‘Sketches of 
Life and Character in Town and Country” ; 
‘Our Family of Boys, how we launched them 
in the World”; ‘New Suggestions for Home 
Work and Employments, some Remunerative, 
some Decorative,” &c., Ke. 


Mr. CLEMENT Scorr will contribute an 
article on ‘‘ The Worship of Bad Plays” to the 
December number of the J'heatre. 


Judy’s Aunual for 1891, which is entitled 
“Behind the Scenes,’’ will contain thirty-two 
stories written by as many actors and actresses, 
with abundant illustrations. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

In Congregation at Oxford, on Tuesday last, 
the proposed statute admitting women to the 
medical examinations was finally rejected by a 
majority of eighty-nine votes to seventy-five. 
This result is largely due to the exertions of 
Prof. Case, Chandler’s successor in the Wayn- 
flete chair of moral and metaphysical 
philosophy. 





Tue Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies has chosen for 
the subject of his Hulsean Lectures—to be 
delivered at Cambridge on Sunday, November 
30, and the three following Sundays—‘ Order 
and Progress, as involved in the Spiritual 
Constitution of Society.” 


Tue Oxford University Dramatic Society 
have, after some vacillation, decided to perform 
‘King John” next term. They had originally 
proposed a performance in Greek of the ‘‘ Frogs” 
of Aristophanes. 


Mr. AUGUSTINE BrRRELL has accepted an 
invitation to deliver an address at the annual 
public meeting of the Russell Club, at Oxford, 
on Friday next, November 28. He has 
chosen for his subject ‘‘ Parties without 
Principles.”’ 

PRINCIPAL FAIRBAIRN is delivering a series 
| of addresses on Sunday evening at Mansfield 
| College, Oxford, upon ‘Religious Thought in 
| the Nineteenth Century.” To-morrow he will 

treat of Cardinal Newman, and the week follow- 
ing of Matthew Arnold. 


Mr. Josern Foster, whose four volumes of 
Fasti Oxonienses, based upon the matriculation 
register from 1714 to 1886, are invaluable to 
genealogical students, has just issued the first 
volume (A—D) of another series of the work, 
covering the period from 1500 to 1713. The 
admirable Registers of Mr. Andrew Clark stop 
at present at 1621. 


THE Transactions of the Cambridge Philo- 
logical Society will henceforth be published by 
Messrs. C. J. Clay & Sons, at the Cambridge 
University Press Warehouse. The forthcoming 
part will contain ‘‘ Horatiana,” by Prof. Post- 
gate and Dr. C. A. M. Fennell; ‘‘ The Origin 
of the Latin Pluperfect Subjunctive,” by Mr. 
P. Giles; and Notes on some MSS. of Hero- 
dotus,” by Mr. G. C. Macaulay. 


Tue first assembly of the Old Students’ 
Association of University College, London, will 
be held at the College on Wednesday, November 
26, when the president of the association, Mr. 
Henry Morley, will deliver an address. Former 
students wishing to join the association should 
communicate with Mr. Morley, 29, Kylemere- 
road, Hampstead. 


Tue first election will shortly be made to - 
studentship in English language and literatur® 
on the Quain foundation at University College, 
London. The value of the studentship is £150 
a year. Candidates must have attended for at 
least three terms one or more classes in English 
at the College. 


A FELLOWSHIP? in history, of the value of £150 
per annum, tenable for two years, has recently 
been founded at Owens College by bequest of 
the late Mr. T. E. Jones. The first election 
will be made in December. Candidates must 
have been day students in the college for not 
| less than three sessions, and must have obtained 
|a degree in the history honours school of the 
| Victoria University. It is proposed, so soon as 
|the fund permits, to found a second under- 
graduate scholarship for the promotion of the 
study of history on the lines of the present 
Bradford Scholarship. 

Pror. G. J. RoMANEs is at present delivering 
| a course of six lectures at Edinburgh, as Rose- 
| bery lecturer, on ‘‘ Post-Darwinian Questions.” 

















OBITUARY. 
SIR JOHN FRANCIS DAVIS, BART. 


| By the death of Sir John Davis, which took place 
at his residence, Hollywood, near Bristol, on 
| November 14, in the ninety-seventh year of his 
age, we have lost not only a veteran Chinese 
scholar, but also the last surviving link that 
connected us with the India of last century. 
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He was born in India in 1795, being the son 
of Samuel Davis, himself a distinguished 
orientalist—one of the founders of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, and the first European to make 
a scientific study of Hindu astronomy. His 
father happened to be judge at Benares in 
1799, when the deposed Nawab of Oudh, Wazir 
Ali Khan, attacked and murdered the resident, 
Mr. Cherry. The safety of the other English 
inhabitants was largely due to the bravery of 
Mr. Davis, who withdrew his wife and children 
to a terrace on the house-top, and defended the 


a native pike. Many years later Sir John 
Davis wrote an account of this incident ina 
little book which is now rare; and he placed 
the historic pike as crest above his coat-of-arms 
when a baronetcy was conferred upon him for 
his services in China. 

Samuel Davis afterwards became a director of 
the East India Company, and appointed his 
son at the age of about seventeen to a writer- 
ship at the Canton factory. Here, from 1813 
to 1317, he was thrown into the company of 
Manning, the Tibetan traveller and friend of 
Charles Lamb, of whose amiable but eccentric 
manners he has left a record. He took a 
prominent part in all the negotiations with 
China during the first half of the century, 
being attached to Lord Amherst’s embassy in 
1516, and again in 1834 being appointed to 
take the place of Lord Napier on his death. 
After some years’ rest in England, which he 
devoted to literature, he returned to China in 
1843, as chief superintendent of trade and 
governor of Hongkong, in succession to Sir 
Henry Pottinger. He finally retired in 1848. 
His period of service thus bridges over the 
transfer of our relations with China from the 
Company to the Crown. 

Sir John Davis was ever active in promoting 
the study of the Chinese language, and of 
Chinese life and manners, both by precept and 
example. His house at Hollywood was stored 
with oriental objects of curiosity, some of which 
date from the time when his father accompanied 








as artist Bogle’s mission to Tibet, sent by | 


Warren Hastings in 1783. 

His first book, we believe, was a translation 
into English of three Chinese novels—severally 
entitled ‘‘The Shadow in the Water,” ‘‘ The 
Twin Sisters,’ and ‘‘The Three Dedicated 


| nation. 


Chambers ”—to which were appended Observa- | 
tions on the Language and Literature of China. | 
This passed through more than one edition. | 


He also published Chinese Moral Maxims, ‘with 
a free and verbal translation, and the gramma- 
tical structure of the language.”’ But his most 
important work was China: A General Descrip- 
tion of that Empire and its Inhabitants (2 vols. 
1857), which has not been superseded—especially 
as regards its account of the popular literature— 
by the subsequent labours of Wells Williams 
and Gray. In this work he pays much atten- 
tion to the Chinese drama, of which he translates, 
as a specimen, ‘‘The Heir in Old Age.” 

Sir John Davis’s memory will be preserved 
by the Chinese Scholarship at Oxford, founded 
in 1877 and called by his name, te the endow- 
ment of which he himself largely contributed. 
Now that he is gone, Mr. Brian Houghton 


Hodgson, his junior by some three years, | 


becomes the doyen of English orientalists. 
J. 8. C. 


JUSTICE O'HAGAN, 


Tne Hon. Mr. Justice O'Hagan, who died 
on November 12, was the last survivor but 
one of that band of Young Irishmen who made 
the fifth decade of this century so important an 
epoch for the history and the literature of their 
country. Imaginative, ardent, and intensely 
patriotic, they did much to redeem Ireland from 
the old charge of being ‘‘incuriosa suorum,”’ 
while at the same time there was in them a 
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fund of veracity and good sense which made | 
their organ, the Nation, a determined foe to the ; 
unreal and unscholarly theorizing which had 
so discredited the study of Irish history and 
antiquities. Besides his prose contributions, 
many spirited ballads and songs from the pen 
of John O’ Hagan were published in the Nation ; 
and his usual signature, Sliabh Cuilenn (the 
Irish name for the great sugarloaf mountain in 
County Wicklow), was always looked for with 
high expectation. Perhaps the finest of his 


A ; | poems is one which was not identified as his 
stair against repeated attacks, armed only with | 


until it was re-published some eighteen months | 
ago in the Irish Monthly, a short idyll of rural 
life, beginning with the lines :— 


He came across the meadow-path 
That summer eve of eves. 


The tenderness of feeling and the exquisite 
melody of this poem make it a thing apart 
among the dashing political ballads, to which 
he devoted most of his talent. 

His character, which was a rare mixture of 
gentleness, sincerity, and gaiety, endeared him to 
all with whom he became associated throughout 
his whole life. And at the end, as his early | 
friend McNevin said, he was constantly dis- 
turbing his friends’ estimate of him by winning 
suecess in unexpected directions. After the 
disastrous end of the ’48 movement he turned his 
main energies to the law, and ultimately attained 
the highest success in Chancery practice. The 
great literary work of his later years is his 
spirited and scholarly translation of the ‘‘ Song | 
of Roland,” of which the first edition was | 








published in 1880. Besides occasionalmagazine | 
articles, we may also mention a critical memoir , 
(published in 1887) of his friend Sir Samuel | 
Fergusson, the author of poems of heroic power | 
too little appreciated in England. | 
On the foundation of Mr. Gladstone’s Land | 
Commission Court in 1881, Mr. O’Hagan was | 
made one of its judges. In this position his | 
unalterable rectitude, and his resolve to prevent 
the Land Act from being made an instrument | 
of revolution, made him a mark for public | 
attacks, to which he had hitherto been a) 
stranger, and which he never condescended to 
notice. It may truly be said, however, that he | 
was followed to the grave, not only by troops | 
of friends, but by the regrets of the whole 
T. W. R. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
Biv: THAT Is ** wHirs.’’* 


A smatt thing white from tip to toe, 

A thing all made of light and snow, 
Having a bit of all things white 

In earth and heaven that meet the sight : 
Across its brow a white sun-ray, 

Two whiter moon-beams stowed away 
Beneath its hair, where star-beams stray : 
A lily’s whiteness in its feet, 

A poppy’s in its eyelids sweet ; 

A daisy’s, pink-tipp’d, in each hand, 

The sea-foam’s (newly washed astrand) 
Upon its knees, with cloud-edge white 
Adown its arms that flash in night— 

Yes, white thou art from toe to tip— 
Nay, stop! thou hast a crimson lip; 

Thy starry eyes shoot beams of blue, 

Thy sunny hair’s of golden hue ; 

Yet robed and wrapt about with light, 
Well may men call thee, small thing, white. 


Esa D’EsTERRE-KEELING. 





* I have found only one etymologist who will 
admit this. Heis right. How do I know? Because 
I have seen an elf. It is the one which I have 
seen that I describe. 











| editorial committee comprises 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 





| THERE is yet another new quarterly, which 


we ought to have noticed together with the 


| other two last week. This is the International 


Journal of Ethics, printed at Philadelphia, and 
published in this country by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin. Its chief aims are to promote the 
study of ethics in its relation to conduct, and 
to discuss moral problems suggested by the 
growing complexity of modern life. Perhaps 
our readers will get a fair idea of its special 
character when we say that the English 
Dr. Stanton 
Coit, of the South Place Institute; Mr. John 8. 
Mackenzie, of Owens College, the brilliant 
author of a recent ‘‘Introduction to Social 
Philosophy ” ; and Mr. J. H. Muirhead, of the 
Ethical Society. The first number promises 
exceedingly well. It opens with an essay by 
Prof. Henry Sidgwick, of Cambridge, on ‘‘ The 
Morality of Strife,” in which he discusses, 
with his usual independence and ingenuity, 
though without any very definite conclusion, 
the moral duties connected not only with war 


| but also with political and economic struggles. 


But undoubtedly the article that will attract 
most attention is that on “The Law of 
Relativity in Ethics,” by Prof. Harald 
Hoffding, of Copenhagen, whose name, we 
venture to assert, is destined to become much 
better known than it is at present in this 
country. His philosophical standpoint is that 
of scientific utilitarianism, very similar to that 
of some of our own younger men. Some of his 


| books have been translated into German, but 


none (so far as we know) into English. His 
article alone would make this review worthy of 
commendation to thoughtful students. 


Tue Rev. E. Maude Cole contributes an 
interesting article on ‘“‘The Entrenchments on 
the Yorkshire Wolds” to the Antiquary. These 
earthworks have not been studied as they 
deserve. They point to a time—or rather 
times—when those bleak regions must have 
been thickly populated. It is evident that 
they belong to widely different periods. Some 
are possibly as early as the bronze age, others 
are not improbably as late as the time of the 
Norse pirates, or even perhaps of our early 
Norman kings. Mrs. Charlotte C. Stopes has 
a clearly written and thoughtful paper on 
Leonard Stopes, a poet who flourished in the 
reign of Mary Tudor. Very few of his verses 
seem to have come down to us; but one exists 
in the form of an unique broadside in the collec- 
tion of the Society of Antiquaries. It is entitled 
‘*Ave Maria, in commendation of our most 
virtuous Queene.” The poetry is not of a high 
class; but it is poetry, not merely rhyming 
jingles. Mrs. Stopes has discovered another 
poem, unsigned, which she attributes to the 
same author. At present little is known of his 
life. The few facts that have been discovered 
concerning him are arranged by Mrs. Stopes; 
and we trust that her article may lead to 
further discoveries. Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, 
the learned secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries, contributes a paper on_ the 
excavations at Silchester, and Mr. R. C. Hope 
a continuation of his former articles on ‘‘ Holy 
Wells.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ORDER OF LETTERS IN THE RUNIC 
‘‘ FUTHORK.” 
Cambridge: Nov. 17, 1890. 

I here propose a reason for the order of letters 
in the runic ‘futhork,” which is, I suppose, a 
mere notion of my own. It will give occasion 
for the infallible critics to put me down; or it 
may, happily, enable some one who understands 
the matter better than I do to explain the 
whole story fully. My theory is simply this : 
that the object of the arrangement was to give 
the letters the value of a charm, for the purpose 
of driving away evil spirits, curing toothache, 
and the like. 

I begin by drawing attention to the order of 
the runes in the poem on the Paternoster 
called ‘‘Solomon and Saturn.” This order was 
avowedly made for the purpose of a charm. 
The poet says, in Kemble’s translation, p. 139— 





‘*he may the hated spirit, the fighting fiend, 
bring to flight, if thou at first over him 
earnestly bringest prologa prima, whose name is 
P,” &. The power of the charm is insisted 
upon at great length. 

The actual order of letters in this Latin 
charm is: P, A, T, E, R, N, O, 8, Q, U, I [in- 
serted by Grein], L and C [which I explain by 
C, L], F, M, G, D, H. Iam not aware that 
any one has explained this order right through, 
so as to show why G, D, and H come at the 
end; but it is easy enough. 

Take the words of the Lord’s Prayer : 


** Pater noster, qui es in celis, sanctificetur nomen 
tuum, ueniat [not adueniat] regnum tuum; fiat 
uoluntas tua sicut in celo et interra ; panem nostrum 
supersubstantialem da nobis hodie.’’ 


Now write down every letter in the order of 
its occurrence, taking each one once only, i.¢., 
neglecting it when it recurs. W-. then get this 
succession: p, a, t, e, r, n, 0, 8, q, u, i, e, 1, f, 
m, g, b, d, h. 

Compare this with the former list, and the 
two are identical, except that the latter contains 
b additionally. This is past all accident, and I 
suppose even the wisest critic will admit at once 
that I am right so far. 

I suppose that the order of the ‘‘futhork” was 
ducal by an Englishman; we have already 
seen that the English knew how to arrange 
letters to make acharm. Ifurther suppose that 
the particular ‘‘futhork”’ which he arranged was 
the longer one of 24 letters, given by Prof. Rhys 
(Lectures on Welsh Philology, second ed., p. 321). 
It is as follows: f,u, th, o [or a], r, k, g, w, h, 
n, i, y, eu, p, z, 8, t, b, e, m, 1, ng, o, d. How 

id he arrive at this result ’ Thus: he took 
the idea from the Paternoster, but wanted a 
new letter-order of his own. So he thought 
he would translate it; and, at the same time, 
he thought he would simply take out the 
initial letters, as being easier to get at and to 
remember. Probably he was a bard, accus- 
tomed to deal with initials. His translation 
was something of this sort, omitting accents: 


‘* Faeder ure, thu on heofonum ; halgod-sy [all one 
phrase] nama thin; thin rice cume; geweorthe 
willa thin, ge on heofonum ge in eorthan.’’ 


He now picked out his initials, omitting every 
one that recurred ; and he got this order: f, u, 
th, o, h, n, r, c, g, w, i, eo. 

Somehow, this order received a slight dislo- 
cation; the clause ‘‘ sanctificetur nomen tuum,” 
giving / and x, was shifted a little further on; 
and so it came to be: f, u, th, 0, r, c, g, w, h, 
n,i(y),eo. This now agrees precisely with a 
large portion of the real *‘ futhork”’; for it is 
admitted that y was put in afterwards, after 7; 
If not, I will postulate as much. 

And now our ingenious friend saw thathe had 
come to a dead lock. He could not, by such 
means, get hold of p, }, and other letters at all. 
What was to be done? He contemplated his 
next clause, viz., ‘‘panem nostrum supersub- 
stantialem nobis da hodie.’’ [I change the 
usual order of ‘‘ da nobis.’’] 

But here is the p required. So he changed 
his tactics, und reverted to the old plan of tak- 
ing the Latin words, and picking out 
the letters one by one, as in the first instance. 
He then got (omitting a and all such as have 
occurred already) these: p, e, m, s, t, b, 1, 6, d. 

This was also slightly dislocated in the 
course of tradition; the e and m were shifted 
further on, to follow the b instead of the p. 
Also, z and xg, which could not possibly be 
inserted by either plan, were forcibly put in; 
the z before the s, the ny near the end. This 
done, the order became: p, (z), s, t, b, e, m, 1, 
(ng), 6, d. 

The chances are a thousand to one against 
this being all mere coincidence. We can 
actually thus account for the whole alphabet 





from end to end; and none of the assumptions 
are at all wild. 

The assumptions are: that the order was 
invented for magical purposes by an English- 
man; that he followed the old tradition, which 
ascribed enormous powers to the Paternoster ; 
that he could not work his translation through 
to the end, and so fell back on the original ; 
that his system was imperfectly remembered, 
and dislocated in two places by tradition; and 
that letters which could not otherwise be got 
in were put in forcibly where they would best 
go. This last assumption has been made 
before. I do not know whether the others 
have. 

Kither I have discovered the clue to a long 
unsolved puzzle, and may claim the credit for 
it; or else Iam all abroad, and deserve to be 
shown up. Which is it ? 


WALTER W. SKEAT. 








“CROSS” AND ‘‘ CROSIER.” 
Oxford: Nov. 7, 1890. 

Prof. Skeat states in his Dictionary that 
‘“‘erosier”’ is ultimately related to the word 
‘*‘cross.”” His view is that both “cross” and 
*erosier” are derived ultimately from one 
and the same pre-Teutonic or Indo-European 
root SKARK, and that the radical meaning 
underlying the two words is ‘‘ bent,” ‘“‘ crooked.” 
In the first place, Prof. Skeat derives the 
Romanic word ‘‘ cross,” through the Prov. cros 
and Lat. crucem, from the root SKARK. In the 
next place, he derives the word ‘ crosier,”’ 
through O.F. croce, from some Teutonic type, 
the source of our ‘‘crook”’; and ‘‘ crook” and 
its cognates he derives from the same root 
SKARK,. 

This can hardly be said to be a satisfactory 
account of the relation between these two 
words—‘“‘ cross” and ‘‘crosier.” The above 
derivation of the Lat. crucem is, I believe, due 
to the ingenuity of Fick (see his Dictionary, i., 
p- 813). So far as I know, it has not been 
accepted by any of the later Latin etymologists. 
Mr. Wharton, in his Ltyma Latina, doubts 
whether crua is a native Latin, or even an 
Indo-European, word at all. There is, besides, 
a phonetic objection which might be made to 
Fick’s etymology. Lat. erwc- could not come 
from a root SKARK or SKREK, as the weak grade 
of this root would in Latin necessarily bo 
(s)corc- or (s)curc (see Brugmann, § 295). 

The derivation of ‘ crook” (= Icel. krdkr) 
from an Indo-European root 8KARK or SKREK 
is quite out of the question ; it is phonologically 
impossible. Grimin’s law forbids it. How can 
the second i be the Teutonic representative of 
a pre-Teutonic 4? Again, Indo-European 
initial sk- remains in Teutonic; the combination 
is never reduced to/;. The factis that the Indo- 
European root SKREK does appear within the 
Teutonic domain, as, for instance, in Dutch 
schraay and Mod. Germ. schiiiy (sce Kluge’s 
Dictionary s.v.), without any dropping off of 
initial s. 

I think that the conclusion of all this must 
be that any ultimate connexion between ‘‘ cross” 
and ‘‘ crosier”’ is at least unproved; and that 
at all events, if any does exist, it is not through 
a common derivation from a root SKARK. What 
is the etymology of O.F. croce (pastoral staff) ? 
I believe that it is identical in form with 
‘‘erutch,” O.E. crycc, O.H.G. chruccha—all 
being from a Teutonic type *hrwijd. This would 
become in Romanic *hrokja, *crocya, hence O.F, 
croce (see Horning’s Introd., § 108). Whether 
“crutch” can be brought into ablaut relation 
with “‘ crook” (= Icel. krdékr) Ido notknow. I 
cannot account for the length of the vowel in 
the Icelandic word. Perhaps some Icelandic 
scholar will enlighten me on the vowel relation 
of krékr with O.H.G. chruccha, and also with 
Dutch /reuk, A. L. MAYHEW, 
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‘*THE MEMORIALS OF ST. EDMUNDSBURY.” 
Dublin : October 31, 1890. 


I have been occupied with the autumn work 
of the Royal University, and unable till now to 
attend to my reviewer's reply, in the Saturday 
Review of September 27, to the letter which I 
wrote to the AcADEmyY (August 23), respecting 
my “Memorials of St. Edmundsbury.” You 
will, I am sure, consider it only just to allow 
me space in your columns for a rejoinder, 
especially as my reviewer does not withdraw 
the offensive. observation on which I com- 
mented. 

Two points remain, as to which I challenge 
the assertions of my reviewer—the relationship 
of Geoffrey of York and William Longsword to 
Fair Rosamond, and the interpretation of some 
words on p. 65, bearing on the dispute between 
Bishop Arfast and the convent. 

Far be it from me to assert positively that 
either Geoffrey or William was the son of Fair 
Rosamond. But when the reviewer treats this 
affiliation, in the case of Geoffrey, as “a 
modern and completely exploded fable,” the 
adoption of which is not ‘‘ creditable,” and so 
on, it is worth while to show that he is far 
more positive on the side of denial than the 
facts warrant. The biographer of Rosamond 
Clifford and her father, in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, brings forward no fact 
which precludes us from supposing that Rosa- 
mond was born as carly as 1136 or 1135; if 
that were so, she may have been the mother of 
Geoffrey, who was certainly born, according to 
Giraldus, in or spout 1151. It is true that 
Brompton, speaking of her connexion with the 
king after 1173, calls her ‘‘ puella ;” but on the 
other hand the language of Giraldus, a con- 
temporary, rather points to a long period of 
intimacy previous to 1173. (See the passage 
from the De Principis IJnstit., quoted in the 
Dictionary of National Biography). But there 
is the assertion of Walter Map in De Nugis 
Curialium, ‘that the mother of Geoffrey was 
one Ykenai, and that not Henry but some un- 
known person was his father.’ Of course, my 
reviewer can believe this if he likes; but I 
think that most reasonable persons, observing 
in what a strain of venomous malignity Map 
always writes of Geoffrey, will look upon the 
story of Ykenai as a piece of scandalous gossip 
to which no credit should be attached. At any 
rate, it is inconsistent with Giraldus’s direct 
assertion that Henry was Geoffrey’s father, and 
that he was the eldest of all Henry’s sons 
(Vita Galfr.). ; 

My reviewer indeed says that Henry’s con- 
nexion with Rosamond must be dated at least 
twenty years after 1154, and took place after 
he had placed his queen in confinement in 1173. 
Could this be proved, certainly Rosamond 
could not have been the mother of Geoffrey. 
But the passage already referred to in the De 
Principis Instit. of Giraldus (qui adulter antae 
fuerat occultus effectus postea manifestus), and 
the corresponding passage in Brompton (p. 
1151), show that the connexion existed before 
the queen’s imprisonment, j.c., before 1173; 
how long before no one can tell. My 
reviewer’s ‘certainty’ that Rosamond was 
not Geoffrey’s mother is therefore misplaced 
andrash. Bishop Stubbs, as might be expected, 
writes on the matter with the caution of a true 
critic; see his note at p. lxv. of the third 
volume of Hoveden. 


If Rosamond may have been the mother of 
Geoffrey of York, she may also have been the 
mother of William Longsword. In 1196 
William received from King Richard, his half- 
brother, the hand of the heiress of the Earl of 
Salisbury in marriage (Hoveden, iv., = If 
he were then about twenty-six years old, he 


would have been born about 1170, at a time 
when, so far as we know, the connexion between 
Henry and Rosamond might have been on foot. 





That historians are silent as to her maternity for 
five hundred years after her death proves 
nothing either way. In the case of distinguished 
men who had the misfortune of being illegiti- 
mate, their biographers, till quite recent times, 
were wont to wrap in a veil of decent silence the 
names and histories of the frail creatures who 
gave them birth. 

I come now to the discussion of the “‘ fatuous | 
note”’ on p. 65 of my book. Referring to what | 
I wrote to the ACADEMY, my reviewer says, that | 
Iam ‘ angry” with him on this head; but he 
has no right to say so. I thought and said that 
his remark was ‘ uncivil and intemperate” ; I 
think and say so still; but that has nothing to 
do with anger. The question is whether my 
explanation of the words “ ut intelligeretur 
comitatus ’’ as meaning ‘‘that the feeling of 
the county might be ascertained” be absurdly 
wrong and foolish. I will be as brief asI can; 
but I wish to make the matter clear, and that 
cannot be done in a single sentence. 

A claim of Arfast, bishop of Thetford, to 
have jurisdiction over the monastery and town 
of Bury had to be.decided. How should it be 
done? The monks appealed to exemptions 
from all episcopal control long before obtained 
from English kings and from the Holy See. 
But Arfast turned it into a question of 
property ; he claimed the town as well as the 
monastery. Gregory VII. in 1073 had written 
to Lanfranc on his claim, and entirely dis- 
allowed it. Arfast did not desist, and began to 
press it on King William, not without mention 
of money-payment. The king then sent 
Lanfranc to Bury, to meet in the hundred- 
court there (not the ‘‘shire-moot,” as our 
reviewer mistakes), deputies from nine counties 
who were to receive (and give) evidence as to 
the exercise of jurisdiction there in former times. 
The object of sending Lanfranc is said to be 
‘ut intelligeretur comitatus,”’ This I explain 
as above stated. Perhaps ‘“‘ opinion” would be 
a better word than “feeling”; otherwise I 
believe theexplanation to be correct. A®lfwine, 
the old abbot of Ramsay, testifies that the 
Abbey was free and independent in Canute’s 
time. The deputies from the nine counties 
confirm his testimony. But this does not 
settle the matter. Arfast still solicits the king, 
who at last orders a regular trial in the Curia 
Regis. This is held at Winchester, and the 
claim of Arfast is finally condemned and 
annulled. 

My reviewer’s view of the transaction is 
certainly far different. ‘‘The King,” he says, 
‘‘ ordered that the matter should be decided in 
the English fashion by a shire-moot, and the 
men of nine shires,” after hearing evidence, 
‘‘ gave their judgment in favour of the abbey.” 
[What sort of shire-moot this was, in which the 
men of ‘‘ nine shires’ acted as judges, he does 
not explain.] All was ‘in accordance with the 
legal procedure of the time.” 

I should like the Bishop of Oxford or Dr. 
Luard to judge between my reviewer’s explana- 
tion and mine. He writes as if there were no 
such thing as a system of canon law and a 
Roman See. But these powers existed, and had 
to be reckoned with. The assembly gathered 
at Bury seems to have been the hundred-mét, 
strengthened by assessors from nine counties. It 
could usefully consider Arfast’s demand, taken 
asa claim to property and secular lordship, 








but it could do little as to the ecclesiastical side | 
of it. Hence its testimony in favour of the | 
abbot settled nothing ; the case had to be taken | 
to the Curia Regis. The decision then was 
final, for it was in agreement with the judgment 
of the Holy See given in the Bull of | 
Alexander II., ten years before (p. 345). 

As to the merits of the system of monastic | 
exemptions, I said what seemed to be necessary 
in my former letter. My reviewer condemns 
the system as 


‘injurious to the interests of the Church of 


England and of the nation, for it conduced to 
throw the weight of the monastic houses on the 
side of Rome, at a time when the Papacy was 
making aggressions on the liberties of our national 
church,’’ &c., &c. 

This may be sound Anglican doctrine, but it 
has nothing to do with historical science. At 
the same time it goes some way towards explain- 
ing the “‘ acerbity”” of tone of which I spoke in 
my first letter. 

T. ARNOLD. 








BACON’S ESSAYS. 
London: Nov. 12, 1890. 


Allow me to reply, as briefly as I can, to Mr. 
Reynolds. He calls me incorrect for saying 
that he considers Bacon’s style obscure. I am 
glad to know that he acquits Bacon of 
obscurity ; but in that case his critical remarks 
require revision. To say that ‘‘ almost every 
page of the Essays bristles with difficulties,” 
that ‘‘obscure, pedantic, ungrammatical, are 
the epithets which Bacon’s style frequently 
calls up,” to speak of ‘‘ his wilfully perplexed 
style;” this is surely excessive if, after all, Mr. 
Reynolds does not consider Bacon’s style 
obscure. If these grave charges be true, if 
‘‘almost every page” bristles with difficulty, 
if Mr. Reynolds ‘frequently finds himself 
obliged to call Bacon obscure,” then either 
I am right in saying what I said, or Mr. 
Reynolds’s own style is infelicitous. 

Of the passages quoted by Mr. Reynolds, which 
he calls “unintelligible,” or ‘‘ puzzling,” or 
‘hardly clear,” I will only say that they are 
simple enough to those who are familiar with 
the usages of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; to modern readers who have not 
familiarised themselves with that period, no 
doubt, they are difficult. For example, in the 
first passage the meaning turns upon the 
peculiar signification of the word “health.” 
In the other passages the difficulty, if such 
there be, lies in the closeness of thought, 
rather than in the obscurity of language. As 
Coleridge said of Persius, and Mr. Swinburne 
of Browning, Bacon is hard, not obscure. 

Mr. Reynolds next finds fault with me for 
my defence of Bacon against his charge of 
‘grave distortion,’ in quoting other authors. 
To take the first instance. Bacon quotes the 
words of Christ, recorded by St. Luke, upon 
faith and its disappearance from the world. 
The question implies a negative answer. It 
concludes a passage upon the divine vengeance, 
following the suede of the unjust judge. 
Taken so with its context, it has the force of a 
prediction. It is not a vague, isolated saying. 
St. Cyprian, as Mr. Reynolds tells us, so 
interprets the passage. The case stands thus: 
a negative question about future times in the 
mouth of an omniscient and infallible speaker— 
I adopt Bacon’s position as to that—can be 
nothing else than a prediction : a prediction of 
what? Whoistosay? What is the meaning 
of riots here? What is the logical connexion 
of the words? Bacon has one view about it; 
Mr. Reynolds has another. Why should one 
accuse the other of ‘‘ grave distortion” Bacon 
has every right to turn the form of the words 
from a question implying a negative to a 
definite assertion of the negative. He has in 
no sense distorted the words. As to their 
application, Bacon has at least given a plausible 
view. Mr. Reynolds appears to misunderstand 
my references to Beza and the Vulgate. I did 
not use them as ‘‘secondhand helps” to my 
poor Greek scholarship, but as examples of 
various translations of various force in bringing 


out the negative. Beza does this strongly : 


the Vulgate delicately and with hesitation, as 
it were. Here, again, Mr. Reynolds has either 
changed his opinions or expressed himself 
carelessly in the first instance. He now 
acknowledges that ‘“‘ undoubtedly ” the question 
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In his preface he wrote : 
he question is simply asked whether it will 
be so or no.” One of these statements must 
give way. 

As to the quotation: ‘‘ Pulchrorum (etiam) 
autumnus pulcher,” I conceive, with all respect 
to Mr. Reynolds, that he misses my meaning. 
The fault is mine ; I mean that the words (with 
or without ‘‘etiam”) state that ‘‘the autumn 
of the beautiful is beautiful.” Of course, 
‘‘ etiam ”’ qualifies the statements implying sur- 
prise, or some such thing; and, so qualified, 
Bacon does not accept it. But he might have 
done so. The old are often more beautiful 
than the young, says Bacon; even the old age 
of beauty is beautiful, says the quotation. 
Bacon seizes upon the confession that there is 
beauty in the old, which is the common point 
of agreement. He might have preserved 
‘‘ etiam,’’ and then shown, or left his readers to 
see, that ‘“‘etiam”’’ expresses an unnecessary 
surprise, upon the principles just laid down in 
his previous sentences. He j sa not do this, 
because the literary license of the day in 
matters of quotation allowed him to omit the 
word; but its insertion would have made no 
difference, would not have gone against his 
argument. Surely this is not ‘‘ grave dis- 
tortion”; it is onlyan economy, justifiable, if 
one considers the case well. 

Finally, Mr. Reynolds claims that ‘an 
overwhelming authority” is in favour of 
modernised spelling. I do not doubt it, if 
modern authority be meant. But Iam content 
to protest, in the company of Johnson, Lamb, 
Landor, and Pattison, to name no others, 
against ‘‘so wanton and unnecessary” a 
practice. 


—_— a negative. 


“ec 


LIONEL JOHNSON. 








PROPOSED EMENDATIONS IN HARL. MS. 2252. 


London: Nov. 16, 1890. 
I am sorry to find in my letter under the 
above heading, in the ACADEMY of November 
15, that some errors of the press were allowed 
to pass my notice, which somewhat obscure two 
passages. 
On p. 450, read: “3. Ff. 103-114 form a 
‘ gathering’”; ‘bid., lower down, read: ‘“ The 
new scribe, probably forgetting the intended 
arrangement, did what often happens, viz., he 
wrote on the second leaf of the same sheet of 
which fol. 102 is the first half,” &c. ; on p. 454, 
for ‘‘ Boes”’ read ‘ Bors.” 
H. Oskar SOMMER. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Nov. 23,4 p.m. South Place Institute: ‘‘ National 
Life and Thought in Portugal,’ by Senhor J. Batalha 
Ss. 


" opm Ethical : “Moral Tales,” by Miss Clara 

" et. 

Moypay, Nov. 24, 4 p.m. Royal Academy: ‘The Conser- 
— of Paintings and Drawings,” by Prof. A. H. 


5 p.m. London Institution: ‘Prosper Merimée,” 
by Mr. Walter Pater. 
8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘ Gaseous 

Illuminants,” J., by Prof. Vivian B. Lewes. 

8.30 p=. phical : ‘‘Matabele and Mashona 

Lands,” by Mr. E. A. Maund. 

Tvrspay, Nov. 25, 8p.m. Civil Engineers: “‘ The Vibratory 
Movements of Locomotives,” by Prof. John Milne and 
Mr. John McDonald. 

_ 8.30 a, Anthropological : ‘The Yuruks of Asia 

Minor,” y Mr. J. Theodore Bent; “ Stone Circles in 

Wiltshire,” by Mr. A. L. Lewis. 

WEpxespay, Nov. 26, 8 p.m. Geological: ‘An Experi- 
mental Investigation of the Law that limits the Action of 

Flo Streams,” by R. D. Oldham; and ‘The Kocks 
of North Devon,” by Dr. H. Hicks. 

.8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Physical Tests in Com- 
petitive Examinations,” by Mr. Francis Galton. 

Tuurspay, Nov. 27, 6 p.m. London Institution: ‘“‘ Pictures 
of the Year,” illustrated, by Mr. Henry Blackburn. 

8p.m. Electrical Engineers: Adjourned Discussion, 
an sony J = my f wie and “‘ The Chemistry 
of Secondary Cells,’”’ by Prof. W. E. A: m, and Messrs. 
C. G. Lamb and E. W: Smith. — 


8 p.m. Browning Society: Dramatic Reading of 
—” Birthday,” by Members of the Nomad 
iety. 


8.30 p.m, Antiquaries, 
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Frinay, Nov. 28, 5 p.m. Physical: ‘Secondary Batteries,” 
by Dr. Gladstone and Mr. W. Hibbert; “An Illustra- 
tion of Ewing’s Theory of Induced Magnetism,” by Prof. 





8. P. Thompson. 
SCIENCE. 
BRUGMANN’S COMPARATIVE INDO-EUROPEAN 
GRAMMAR, 


Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der 
indo-germanischen Sprachen. Vol. If. Part 
1. By K. Brugmann. (Strassburg : 
Karl Triibner. ) 


Tue arduous work undertaken by Prof. 
Brugmann is now drawing toa close. The 
first part of the last volume ha appeared, 
and it will not be long before the second and 
concluding part is given to the world. A 
volume on comparative syntax has been 
laced in the competent hands of Prof. 
Delbriick: and when this has been published 
the comparative philologist of the Indo- 
European languages will have before him a 
complete account of the results that have 
been obtained in his branch of study up to 
the present time. "Weshall have, as it were, 
an accurate map of the present condition of 
the comparative philology of the Indo-Euro- 
pean family of speech. 
Prof. Brugmann has at length reached 
the most difficult portion of his task. So 
long as he was dealing with phonology alone 
he had little more to do than register the 
laws and facts which have been discovered 
by science. But an investigation of the 
formation of words and the origin of flection 
involves other questions besides purely phon- 
ological ones. We have to leave the solid 
ground of ascertained facts and enter the dis- 
putable domain of theory. In such a branch 
of research other qualities are required from 
the student besides those of patient inquiry 
and the power to accumulate materials. He 
must be accustomed to weigh evidence, to 
balance degrees of probability, and follow 
clues however slight. His range of vision, 
moreover, must not be confined to the narrow 
circle of the Indo-European family of speech, 
but extend over the other languages of the 
world. He must, in short, be a linguistic 
taal as well as a comparative philo- 
ogist. 
do not think that Prof. Brugmann’s 
strength lies in this direction. He has 
devoted himself too exclusively to a single 
group of tongues to escape the restrictedness 
of vision natural to the specialist. When 
he touches on the question of the origin of 
flection, he shows himself still dominated 
by the ideas which Bopp translated out of 
the language of the Hindu grammarians 
into that of European scholars. No one 
has done more than himself to demolish the 
foundations on which those ideas rested, or 
to substitute a process of creative assimila- 
tion for one of mechanical decay. It is true 
that he speaks hesitatingly, and with a 
full admission of the impossibility of 
proving that there ever was a_ period 
in Indo-European grammar when agglutina- 
tion took the place of flection; but that he 
should speak thus at all, and give the weight 
of his name to the attenuated theories of an 
earlier age of philology, justifies the criti- 
cism with which Prof. Fick visited the Neo- 
grammarians some years ago. I have, how- 
ever, dealt with the question of the origin 





of flection in a review of a former volume of 
Prof. Brugmann’s work, and will not, there- 
fore, enlarge upon it now. I would only 
ask him how, upon Bopp’s hypothesis, it is 
possible to explain the extremely limited 
number of flexional suffixes, or the existence 
of so many which we know to have had their 
origin in analogy ? 

The bibliography given by Prof. Brug- 
mann under each division of his sub- 
ject is full and complete. I am glad 
to find that it shows no trace of that 
tendency to refer only to German writers 
which was observable in his first volume. 
No one who reads through the list of works 
cited in the present volume can accuse him 
of chauvinism. The list is as cosmopolitan 
as scientific philology itself. Another ex- 
cellent feature of the book is the compara- 
tive paradigms, which have been drawn up 
with great labour and care. They add con- 
siderably to its practical usefulness. 

In conclusion, I would congratulate not 
only Prof. Brugmann, but the public for 
which he writes, upon a work which will 
long remain the indispensable text-book of 
the comparative grammarian. It is a monu- 
ment of labour, sobriety, and research. And 
it will teach a lesson which is much needed 
by students of language, the lesson of the 
limitations within which the comparative 
—, must work. Nowhere else can 
1e learn more plainly how few relatively 
are the words of which the etymology is 
indisputable, how impossible it is to reach 
beyond the materials at our disposal, and 
above all how definite and clear are the 
lines which mark off an Indo-European 
language from the other manifold idioms of 
the world. 


A. H. Saycr. 








THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 


WE quote the following from the New York 
Nation :— 
“Princeton : October 23, 

“The fall meeting of this society was held in 
the Murray Hall of the Philadelphian Society, 
Princeton, on Wednesday afternoon and Thursday 
morning, the president, the Rev. Dr. Hayes Ward, 
in the chair. 

“President William A. P. Martin, of Peking, 
read a paper on ‘Chinese Ideas of Inspiration.’ 
Dr. Martin emphasized the necessity of clearly 
distinguishing between the materialism of the 
Taoist, the idealism of the Buddhist, and the 
ethical Saduceeism of the Confucianist. The 
Taoist believes that those who attain.inmortality 
form a pantheon which rules over the destinies of 
man. From this belief a system was evolved very 
similar to our spiritualism. Only the spirits of a 
favoured few are able to resist the inroads of 
decay and to defy destruction. Of these the 
bodies become spirit-bodies and take on new 
powers. They have the possibility of spirit mani- 
festation and of renewing their intercourse with 
human beings, especially when in an hypnotic 
state. One of the chief sources through which 
spirits manifest themselves is the magic pen, a 
precursor of the planchette. A large literature, 
supposed to have been communicated in this way, 
has grown up which claims to be a revelation. 

“The Buddhists in China have adopted this 
practice of procuring spiritual manifestations, 
notwithstanding the many protests against the 
great forgeries committed in its name. For the 
faithful, however, there is no form of existence 
higher than that of Buddha, no authority beyond 
his. For the Buddhist the only question that 


remains is the authenticity of the writings 
ascribed to the founder of his religion. 
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“Confucianism is really the religion of China. 
Its canon consists of nine books, pre-Confucian and 
post-Confucian. To the former belong the four 
books edited by the great master, and the ‘ Ti-Ki,’ 
the book of rites, which preserves the traditions of 
earlier ages. Only two sketches therein are claim- 
ed to be of supernatural origin. The one is the 
table of mystic symbols, said to have been brought 
from the waters of the Yellow River on the back 
of a dragon-shaped horse. These are the figures 
on the shell of the tortoise, which ceased to be 
consulted only when the book was accepted as 
divine. The other sketch is the outline of a poli- 
tical philosophy, called the //ung-fun, the ‘ Great 
Plan,’ which was brought to the Emperor Zu from 
the waters of the river Loh by a similar monster. 
Both stories are endorsed by Confucius. The ‘Book 
of Odes’ (1000 B.c.) goes further, and says that God 
reveals his will through man, and raises up teachers: 
These are the Sheng-jin, the ‘ wise men,’ whom pos- 
terity honoured as divine messengers. Confucius 
is the highest of them all. He himself is confident 
that his teaching comes from heaven, but not by 
supernatural means. To the Chinese, Confucius is 
not a god, but a perfect man ; not a prophet, but a 
constant manifestation of ideal excellence. As 
such his writings are sacred, and not to be altered. 

“ Prof. H. Collitz (Bryn Mawr) presented an able 
contribution to the phonology of the European and 
Indo-Iranian languages, in a paper entitled ‘On 
the Existence of a Primitive Aryan sh.’ Dr, A. V. 
W. Jackson (Columbia), in his paper ‘On Avestan 
ayokhshusta (molten metal) in the Gathas,’ showed, 
by a reference to Bundahish xxx. 17-32, that by 
this word Zoroaster meant not the sword, but a 
fiery flood of molten metal. He taught that, at the 
Judgment, this metal would cleanse the world. In 
this way we can explain why in later times Khsh- 
athra Vairya presided over metals. In another 
paper, ‘Avestan Notes, Dr. Jackson suggested a 
parallel from the Gathas to the thought ‘ weighed 
in the balance and found wanting.’ Dr. W. R. 
Martin (Trinity), in a paper on ‘ The Position of the 
Pahlavi Question,’ traced the development of the 
study of this important question, dwelling particu- 
larly upon the method to be pursued. 

“ Prof. W. D. Whitney (Yale) sent a critique of 
Boehtlingk’s edition of the Upanishads, in which 
he showed the importance and the trustworthiness 
of this edition of the Sanskrit classic. Prof. M. 
Bloomfield (Johns Hopkins) explained an obscure 
passage in the funeral hymn, Rig Veda x. 16, 13— 
14, by copious allusions taken from the later liter- 
ature. Ina paper ‘On Mourning Women in the 
Atharva Veda,’ Prof. Bloomfield showed that there 
were good grounds for assuming that professional 
mourners existed as early as Vedic times. The 
Rev. Joseph K. Wight (New Hamburgh, N.Y.) 
compared the views of Brahmanism ané Confucian- 
ism in regard to the origin of the universe, in a 
paper on ‘ Early Cosmogonies of India and China.’ 

“Prof. M. Jastrow (Pennsylvania) spoke on 
“The Founding of Carthage. He dwelt on the 
important part played by Cyprus in the founding 
of this city, and endeavoured to fix the date at 
which it occurred. Prof. Jastrow also submitted 
some advanced sheets of an Assyrian Glossary pre- 
pared by the Semitic Seminary of Johns Hopkins 
University. Prof.G.K. Moore (Andover) explained 
that the usual translation of (unaan, ‘lowland,’ 
rested simply upon an old error. Rosenmiiller had 
been misled by the Latin word dem issus in Golius’s 
lexicon. In 1833 Gesenius adopted the explana- 
tion of Rosenmiiller, and it has in this way become 
a fixed tradition in our dictionaries. Prof. Moore 
likewise explained that the place in old Judea 
called Qirjath Sepher (Josh. xv. 15, etc.) and trans- 
lated ‘ Book-city,’ should be read Qinjath Scphar, 
i.¢., ‘ Border-town.’ Prof. W.R. Harper (Yale), in 
‘ Notes on the Syntax of the Tiglath Pileser Inscrip- 
tions,’ gave a study of the syntax of these in- 
scriptions, as compared with the syntax of the 
Sennacherib (Taylor) inscription. Prof. Harper 
dwelt specially on the accusative and the attribu- 
tive adjective. The accusative ending he finds used 
almost with the rigidity of the Arabic. The use 
of the adjective is also very rigid. There is little 
or no disagreement between adjective and sub- 
stantive. The number of cases of a noun in the 
accusative followed by an adjective in the accusa- 
tive is strikingly large. The Rev. W. Muss-Arnolt 
(Johns Hopkins) sent some ‘Notes on Assyrian 
Etymologies’; Prof. J. D. Davis (Princeton) a 





per on ‘The Moabite Stone and the Hebrew 
Records.’ Dr. Robert F. Harper (Yale) presented 
a criticism on Abel and Winckler’s Aei/schrifttcrte 
zum Gebrauch bei Vorlesungen, 

“ After a lengthy discussion it was decided that 
it would be more advantageous for the society to 
meet but once in the year, and for a longer period 
of time; and, if possible, to have the business 
meeting held at other cities in addition to Boston. 
The question of applying for a national charter 
was left undecided, as the members of the society 
were divided as to the advisability of such action. 

“At the evening social gathering at Prof. 
Marquand’s house, Dr. Cyrus Adler spoke on the 
proposed exhibit of oriental life and history at the 
coming Fair in Chicago. On the motion of Prof. 
R. Gottheil the following minute was unanimously 
adopted: ‘The American Oriental Society has 
heard with pleasure that the committee of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition intends to make an 
exhibit of oriental life and history, and cordially 
offers any scientific assistance in its power.’ 

“The society will meet again in May next at 
Boston. “0. me Ge” 








OBITUARY. 
A. Y. FRASER. 


WHILE the journals of this and other coun- 
tries are asserting with more or less assurance 
that a cure has at last been discovered for con- 
sumption, we have the melancholy duty of 
recording another of its victims. Mr. A. Y. 
Fraser, the head master of Allan Glen’s technical 
school, Glasgow, died last week. The facts of 
his career are not difficult to summarise; the 
expectations kindled by it, and now extinguished 
by his untimely death, are not so easy to 
define. 

Educated in the parish school of Dufftown, 
Banffshire, he entered the university of Aber- 
deen in 1877, and distinguished himself in all 
his classes. At the close of his curriculum he 
graduated with first-class mathematical 
honours. From Aberdeen he came to Edin- 
burgh, in 1881, to be one of the masters in 
George Watson’s College. Thence he was trans- 
ferred, without solicitation on his part, to the 
principal mathematical and science mastership 
in George Heriot’s Hospital, when that institu- 


tion was converted into a technical school. The: 


laboratories and lecture-rooms were fitted up 
according to his designs ; and visitors to Edin- 
burgh, official and competent, have declared 
that in few places anywhere are the school 
appliances so good. Three years later he was 
appointed head master of Allan Glen’s technical 
school. He had barely commenced his first 
session’s work there when he was laid aside by 
an attack of pleurisy. Medical advice sent him 
to South Africa, where he was accompanied by 
his wife, a daughter of the celebrated Scottish 
singer, David Kennedy. Six months after- 
wards ‘he returned home, and in high hopes 
resumed his duties; but his strength was not 
equal to his resolution. To the governors of 
the school, who had treated him with much 
kindness, he tendered his resignation, and made 
up his mind to quit Scotland for ever. Shortly 
before the day fixed for his departure, however, 
he caught a chill, which brought on inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, and with that came the end. 
One of the youngest of our scientific societies, 
the Edinburgh Mathematical Society, owes its 
existence mainly to Mr. Fraser. He was one 
of the founders, if he may not be said to have 
been the founder ; he was its energetic secretary 
and treasurer for several years, and at. the time 
of his death he occupied the office of president. 
Among his contributions to its Proceedings may 


be specially mentioned his description of two | 


mechanical integrators or planimetres which he 
invented, and his device for the analysis of inter- 
vals and chords in music. Several of the mathe- 
matical and physical articles in the new edition 
of Chambers’s Encyclopaedia _ may specify 
Differential and Integral Calculus, and Mariner’s 








Compass) are from his pen; and a specimen 
of his critical acumen appeared in the ACADEMY 
(June 20, 1885) in his review of Clifford’s 
Common Sense of the Exact Sciences. It may bo 
noted that, like Clifford, for whom he had a 
great admiration, he died at the age of thirty- 


three. 
J. 8S. M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOME WORDS IN THE ASOKA INSCRIPTIONS. 
I. 
Dedham, Essex: Nov. 10, 1889, 

In D. v. (ed. Senart, ii. pp. 43-46) we find 
a list of birds, beasts, and fishes, that are for- 
bidden to be killed. Many of these are by no 
means easy to identify with their Sanskrit 
names. 

1, Among aquatic birds we find geldta 
(= gerata), which may be another form of 
karatu, karetu, ‘* a crane.” 

2. Ambdka-pilike (v. 1. aimbdaki-piliké, M. 
Senart takes ambdé as the equivalent of Sk. 
ambu, ‘* water,’ and makes kapilika the same 
as Pali hipillika, ‘‘an ant,” so that the com- 
pound would signify ‘‘ water-ants.” There are, 
however, some phonetic and other difficulties in 
this identification which make it well-nigh im- 
possible to adopt this ingenious explanation. 
The variant reading ainbéhki-pilikd seems to 
point to two distinct words—the first being 
probably an error for amdhdahi, ‘ eels,” and 
pilikaé = Sanskrit pillakd, “lizards,” or iguanas. 

3. The word that follows is dad?, which M. 
Senart looks upon as equivalent to dudi, ‘ tor- 
toises.” The variant lection is dubhi; and, as 
tortoises are supposed to be mentioned later on 
among the ‘four-footed” creatures, the true 
reading may be dud# = duddé, ‘‘ lizards.” C/. 
Pali deddubha = Sk. dumdubha. If for jutihd, 
“bats,” we read jalikd, ‘‘leeches,” we should 
get four kinds of non-venomous creatures, form- 
ing a group that would naturally come in 
between the water-fowls and fishes. 

4. Anathika-maccha is explained by M. 
Senart as ‘‘a boneless fish.” ‘‘ Le poisson en 

uestion étant désigné comme n’ayant pas 

’os, peut-étre figurement et A cause, par 
exemple, de sa souplesse extréme.”’ Perhaps 
a fish resembling what we term “ jelly-fish” is 
here referred to. As far as Sanskrit is con- 
cerned, the term ‘‘ boneless”? is not used with 
reference to fish, but is applied to such ‘ small 
deer’ as bugs, lice, &e. One would like to 
read a-natthaka, ‘* snoutless”’—i.e., not having 
a long or protuberant snout, like the crocodile, 
&e. 

5. Vedaveyaka is a crux most difficult to 
solve. M. Senart regards it as standing for 
*vaidarveyaka, ‘quelque poisson comme ana- 
logue au serpent ‘ moins le chaperon’ ” (vidarvi). 
Were it possible to read vela-vesaka, it would 
denote a certain kind of fish frequenting the 
beach. . 

6. Gaiyga-puputaka. The second element in 
this term M. Senart connects with Sk. pupputa 
(‘‘ a disease in which there is a swelling at the 
palate or teeth ’’), and thinks the epithet denotes 
a fish in the Ganges remarkable for some 
protuberance. If puputaka is undoubtedly the 
correct reading, it may represent a Sk. *puppu- 
taka (cf. pupphula), ‘ puffing,” ‘ blowing,” and 
be applicable to crocodiles, &c. But, bearing 
in mind (1) the similarity of the letters p and s, 
(2) the frequent allusions elsewhere to the 
Gangetic porpoise (Delphinus Gangeticus), we 
ought, perhaps, to read Gangisusuka, where 
the latter part of the compound corresponds to 
Sk. gicuka, ‘‘a porpoise.” 

7. Sainkuja-maccha may here mean “a 


skate,” cf. Sk. ¢anku, cankoci, Hindi sitgus. 
8. Kaphatasayake (v. 1. kapataseyake), in M. 
Senart’s analysis, represents Sk. kamatha (“a 
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tortoise”) and salyaka (‘‘a porcupine”). Th® 
first is, of course, a possible correction, though 
ph for m occurs mostly in certain pronominals ; 
but sayaka for sallaka or salyaka would be a 
very irregular prakritisation. The word seems 
to be compounded of kapdta and sayyaka (or 
seyyaka), which might mean “‘ creatures living 
in shells” (cf. Sk. kuce-caya, “lying in the 
water,” ‘‘a lotus”; Pali seyyaka, Mahavagga 
p. 39), and include shell-fish, as well as 
turtles, tortoises, &c. Kaphata or hapata seems 
to answer in meaning to the Pali kapalla or 
hapdla, Prakrit hkavdla, ‘‘a shell,” the shell of 
a tortoise, &c. (cf. Samyutta, i., p. 7). Here 
the cerebral ¢ ought, strictly, to represent a 
cerebral /, for which there is no symbol in the 
Asoka inscriptions; but the Prakrit dialects 
often exhibit much confusion between the dental 
and cerebral liquid, the tendency being to cere- 
bralize the dental. Hence kapata may represent 
hapalla or kapaéla. Some confusion between 
kapata (or kavéda) and kavéla is seen in 
Haripila’s explanation of kamadha-kavéla by 
kamatha-kapdta = kamatha-koca, ‘‘a tortoise 
shell” (Gaiida-vaho v. 390). Here kapéta = 
kavada = kapila. In Gaiidavaho v. 623, the 
Sk. kapdta appears as kapphdda* (= guha). 
There cannot be therefore much difficulty in 
identifying the Asoka kaphata with hapéla or 
kapalla. 


9. Pamnasasa. The latter part of this com- 
pound is clear enough, and means a hare or 
rabbit ; the former is regarded by M. Senart as 
the equivalent of the Sk. parna, “a leaf,” here 
used to mark a particular species. For painna 
we might read vainna = vahia = Sk. vanya ; so 
that vaimnasasa would mean a wild (or wood) 
rabbit. Cf. Sasaki araiiavana-gocara (Pet. 
ii. 6.5; Jat. iv., p. 85). 

10. Simala. With regard to this term, M. 
Senart says: ‘‘ Pour sima/a, je ne puis découvrir 
aucun équivalent Sanscrit dont la correspond- 
ance soit phonétiquement réguliére ou au moins 
justifiable.” 

As 1 stands for an original r in these inscrip- 
tions, simala = simara, which is the regular 
equivalent of Sk. srimara, ‘‘a small deer fre- 
quenting damp places.” The context would 
seem to require some such word after sasa, hare 
or rabbit; and, on turning to Amarakoca 
(ii. 5. 8), we find simaras and other deer classed 
together with sasas. For the phonetic change, 
compare Sk. mriga and sriiga with Pali miga 
and siiga. 


11. Okapiinda. This word M. Senart rightly 
compares with the Pali ukkapindaka, which he 
thinks is one of the names for “ a fox,”’ referring 
the first element oka or whku to Sk. uikd. This 
ingenious explanation does not sufficiently take 
into account the usual meaning of -pimdu 
(food). If we look at the previous word, 
saindaka, ‘‘a bull allowed to roam at large,” 
it would seem probable that the okapiindas or 
ukkapindakas refer to certain creatures found 
in or near houses, and that ate the food they 
found about dwelling-places. According to 
Buddhaghosa, the whkapindakas comprise the 
cat (bi/ala), rat (misika), lizard (godha), and 
mungoose (mungusa). The first part of the 
compound, okka or ukka, seems to stand for an 
original *aukya, from oka, ‘‘a house,” so that 
the epithet would mean ‘living on bouse- 
food’; and this sense would suit the general 
meaning of the context.+ The city bull, cat, rat, 
lizard, mungoose, although apt at times to be 





very troublesome about a house, were, never- 
theless, not to be killed. 





* Prakrit kapphida represents strictly Sk. kapdta, | 
Pali havdta. 

+ The Com. to Gaiidavaho (v. 682) explains 
ghara-ghulaka= gharagolaya by misakddi, rat, &c., 
as if it meant ‘‘ house-frequenter.”’ | 





| bably represent independent falls. 
| there is no proof of the wide dispersion which 


II. 


Dr. Grierson’s derivation of cayhati (see 
AcADEMY, No. 964, October 25, 1890, p. 369) 
from a root cagh, ‘‘to rise, ascend,” found in 
the Chattisgarhi dialect, is open to many grave 
objections. The Sanskrit cargh, ‘to go,” with 
which he connects it, is an ‘“‘ unquotable form,” 
not more real than vargh, ‘to go,” also quoted 
in Wilson’s Dictionary. 

The root cayh in the Chattisgarhi dialect is 
probably a provincial variety of the root cad, 
‘“*to mount, ascend,” found in Hindi carhné, 
Marathi cadanem, Bengili cadite. This root is 
not found in classical Sanskrit; but Hema- 
candra (iv. 206) gives cada as one of the sub- 
stitutes for druh, ‘to ascend.’ This cad seems 
to have no secondary meanings in the dialects 
referred to that can connect it with the sense 
of striving or endeavouring. The Asoka cagh 
cannot, therefore, be referred to the /cagh, 
‘to rise,” or Y/cargh, ‘“‘to go.” M. Senart’s 

roposal to connect cayh with Pali jaggati 
Sk. jdgrati), in the sense of patijaggati, ‘‘to 
take care of,’ does not take into account the 
strict syntactical use of the verb. There is a 
Bengali c@g, ‘‘to arouse,”’ “‘to begin to exert 
oneself”; and a causative céyd, ‘‘to excite,” 
‘stimulate’? (from jdgri ’). But Hindi céh or 
chdh (proposed by Kern as the source of cayh, 
but objected to by Senart)is by no means a 
recent coinage in the sense of ‘‘ to desire,” for 
it goes back to the Sanskrit denom. verb, 
utsihyati, Prakrit ucchahi (cf. Pali ussolhi, 
‘“‘effort’”’), from the root sah (cf. Pali ussahati, 
Digha-Nikaya D. v. 11). The Asoka cagh, 
if from this source, would represent a deriva- 
tive of the Vedic sayh for sah (see Wester- 
gaard’s Radices, p. 94). 

Hemacandra (iv. 86) gives a form caya, as a 
substitute for ¢uk, which Dr. Pischel refers to 
Sk. tyaj; but the meaning of cayati is not that 
of the Sk. tyajati or PaAlicajati. This cayati is 
for cakati or cagati in the sense of ‘‘ to be able” 
(compare ca-ati in Setubandha x. 40), and may 
be a later form of the Asoka cayh. 

R. Morris. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


At the anniversary meeting of the Royal 
Society on December 1, Sir William Thomson 
will be proposed as president, in succession to 
Sir George Stokes. 


Mr. WILLIAM LEADBETTER CALDERWOOD, 
who was for four years naturalist to the Fishery 
Board for Scotland, and who afterwards 
occupied a table in Dohrn’s zoological station 
at Naples, has been appointed director of the 
marine biological habeentony at Plymouth, 
vacant by the retirement of Mr. Bourne. Mr. 
Calderwood is a son of the professor of moral 
philosophy at Edinburgh. 


By far the largest part of the current 
number of the Mineralogical Magazine is 
devoted to a paper on Mexican Meteorites, by 
Mr. L. Fletcher, of the British Museum. In 
this elaborate communication the author enters 
into a critical examination of the voluminous 
literature of the subject, with special reference 
to the reputed occurrence of wide-spread 
showers of meteorites. He concludes that there 
has undoubtedly been a large shower of limited 
dispersion in the Valley of Toluca, but that 
elsewhere in Mexico the meteoric masses pro- 
At any rate, 


many authorities have suggested. Mr. 
Fletcher’s valuable paper forms a companion to 
his memoir on the Meteorites of the Desert of 
Atacama, published a short time ago in the 
same magazine. 





PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE Clarendon Press will issue immediately 
a folio volume containing thirty-six engravings 
of texts and alphabets from the Herculanean 
Fragments, taken from the original copper- 
plates, executed under the direction of the Rev. 
John Hayter, and now in the Bodleian Library, 
with an introductory note by Bodley’s 
Librarian; and also the long-expected second 
volume of the Rev. E. C. Wickhain’s edition of 
Horace, containing the Satires, the Epistles, and 
the Ars Poetica. 


WHAT every reader will turn to first in the 
November number of the Classical Review is the 
paper on “‘ The Birth-place of Propertius,” in 
which the lamented Prof. Sellar gives some of 
the results of his last visit to Italy. In opposi- 
tion to a recent Italian author, he is disposed 
to favour the generally-accepted view in favour 
of Assisi. The obituary notice of Sellar is 
written by his life-long friend, Prof. Lewis 
Campbell; and we must also mention the 
notice of the late Prof. Allen, of Wisconsin. It 
happens, too, that the reviews in this number 
are specially interesting, although—or, perhaps, 
because—they mostly deal with foreign works. 
Prof. Nettleship, Prof. Sanday, Mr. Robinson 
Ellis, Mr. W. G. Rutherford, and Mr. Mackail 
each notice books upon subjects in which they 
are themselves recognised authorities. The two 
or three English books noticed receive rather 
severe treatment. Comparative philology in 
general, and _ etymological questions in 
particular, continue to be almost ignored. But 
otherwise, the Classical Review is making itself 
more and more indispensable to the classical 
scholar. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
ELIZABETHAN SOcIETY.—( Wednesday, Nor. 5.) 


FREDERICK ROGERS, Esq., in the chair. — Miss 
Elizabeth Lee read a paper on “ The English Novel 
in the time of Shakspere.” In the course of her 
remarks, Miss Lee observed that the comfortable 
conviction that Samuel Richardson’s Pamela is 
the first English novel can no longer exist. A 
French critic, M. Jusserand, proves that, in the 
time of Elizabeth, mere tales were written contain- 
ing all the elements of the modern novel. These 
stories were immensely popular; they deal with 
analysis of passion, and are full of close observa- 
tion of real life. They were composed chiefly for 
the delight of women , and such authors as Lyly, 
Rich, Warner, and Greene, dedicated their stories 
to women, and made woman the chief subject of 
their books. Lyly, like his modern followers—in 
England, at least—made the novel not only moral, 
but a moralising agent. Thomas Nash wrote 
excellent realistic tales, and his Life of Jack 
Wilton is the best specimen of the realistic novel 
before Defoe. Full as it is of wit, humour, and 
gaiety, it deserves to be more widely known. The 
opinions of Thomas Nash on men and things are 
extremely interesting and valuable. The seven- 
teenth century preduced chiefly heroical romances, 
imitated from the works of French writers. Ten- 
tative and crude as these tales frequently are, they 
are worth reading for their own sake, for they 
possess at times a pathos and freshness that is 
peculiarly their own. Moreover, we must not for- 
get Shakspere’s debt to these writers of his own 
time.—The discussion which followed was opened 
by the chairman, and continued by Mr. W. H. 
Cowham, Mr. J. A. Jenkinson, Mr. H. Hooton, Mr. 
W. Rickhards, Mr. R. J. Parker, and Mr. James 
Ernest Baker. 


Pumorocicat Socrery.—(Monday, Nov. *.) 


Henry Bravtey, Esa., president, in the chair.— 
The following resolutions on the death of the late 
Dr. A. J. Ellis were passed unanimously, after 
sympathetic speeches by the president, Dr,. 
Furnivall, Prof. Skeat, and Mr. W. R. Martineau : 
‘* This meeting of the Philological Society records 
its deep sorrow at the death of its learned, 
judicious, and courteous vice-president, Alexander 
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J. Ellis, Litt.D., F.R.S., &c., before the com- 
pletion of his great work on ‘Early English 
Pronunciation’’; ‘‘It laments the loss that the 
science of phonetics and philology, and specially 
the work of this Society, have suffered by Dr. 
Ellis’s death’’ ; ‘‘ It offers its respectful sympathy 
to the family of its late vice-president, and 
declares its belief that his work will be valued, and 
his memory honoured, by all future students of 
the history of the English tongue.’’—A paper was 
then read by Mr. Martin Rouse upon ‘The 
Musical Nature of Speech in a Threefold Aspect.’’ 
The vowel sounds in existence he held to exactly 
number sixteen—eight long, or full, heard re- 
spectively in the English and French worxds: 
ee boom,”’ ee mote,”’ “ce dawn,’’ “c“ path,”’ “e burn,”’ 
‘age,’? ‘su,’? “‘keen’’; and eight short, or 
checked, heard in: ‘‘ bush,’’ ‘‘ mo(rass),’’ ‘‘ don,’’ 
‘* natte,”’ “bun,” ‘‘edge,’’ ‘‘sut,’’ *“‘kin.”” The 
full vowels could each be protracted as long as an 
outbreathing lasted ; while the checked had each 
a short and definite period of utterance, im- 
possible to lengthen. ‘When the first set of words 
was read aloud by some of the audience a scale 
was heard, which Mr. Rouse claimed to be 
chromatic, starting in the average male voice from 
about f below the bass stave, and in the average 
female voice from the bass ¢, and running upwards 
for eight semitones. And when the same words 
or their vowels were whispered there was heard an 
entirely different but equally symmetrical scale, 
rising from the keynote of the first scale to the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth degree above it, and then 
from the octave to the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
above that. Every one of the checked vowels, 
again, whether spoken or whispered, Mr. Rouse 
found to be a third above its full form; so that 
together they made two scales like the first couple, 
but starting a little higher. The vowels or sample 
words, however, had to be read clearly, rapidly, 
and with as little expression as a list, only that 
the voice must not even be dropped at the last 
word as is done in reading a list (to avoid which 
it was well to add a ninth word, such as “loop,” 
at which one might drop the voice instead). If the 
expressive pitch were altered, the scale would be 
thrown into a fresh key. These simple vowels 
might combine with one another either asa full 
before a checked vowel, two checked vowels 
together, or a _ checked before a_ full 
vowel, the last form of diphthong being 
always found at the end of a word or before 
a flat mute or sibilant, the other two forms before 
a sharp mute or sibilant, a nasal or a vowel. 
Thus, in the French neuf, the « of ‘ burn” was 
combined with the « of ‘‘ sut,’’ and in the Swedish 
hund the u of “‘bun’’ with that of ‘‘sut’’?; and 
whereas in ‘‘ rye,’’ ‘‘ride,’’ and ‘‘rise,” the w of 
**bun ’? was followed by the ce of ‘‘keen,’’ in 
“site,” **xice,” “‘sime,” or “zit,” it was 
followed by the i of ‘‘kin.’’ The diphthongs were 
the chords of language; while the semi-vowels 
might be compared to grace-notes, since their own 
sound, though vocalic in origin,-was held back 
till the following vowel or diphthong was ready to 
issue from the mouth. To the w in “wield” and 
y in ‘‘yield,’?. Mr. Rouse added the w in the 
French vile, and the y in the German ja when 
uttered ina pondering way, deriving these from 
the win ‘‘sut”’ and the e in ‘‘ edge”? respectively. 
There was a considerable likeness between the 
classification of consonants and of musical instru- 
ments. As the former were cither mute or 
spirant, so the latter were beaten or blown; as 
mute consonants were labial, dental, vr guttural, 
so beaten instiuments were wooden, metal, or 
stringed; as spirant consonants were liquid and 
sibilant only, so blown instruments were wooden 
and metal only; while nasal consonants corre- 
sponded to reed instruments, and the likeness 
seemed to travel further. Were not consonants, 
then, the musical instruments that imparted their 
several qualities to vowels? But, lastly, our 
everyday speech was most certainly rhythmical, 
since between every two breathing pauses the 
strongly-accented syllables were uttered at equal 
spaces of time apart, however many unaccented 
or feebly accented words they introduced. This 
might be seen in the following sentence, as to 
éach of its two portions divided by the breath- 
mark (| ), by beating time to the accents marked 
therein, the varying number of syllables following 
gach accent and marked by an arabic figure will 


be found to be uttered in exactly the same time 
(‘at the’? and ‘‘a dis-’’ are introductory notes 

before their bars or measures): ‘“ At the mee’ting 

of the (4) Lon’don (2) School’ Board (2) yes’terday 
| a dis-cu’ssion a-rose’ about pi-(4)a’nos.”’ 


SuHeiiey Society (Wednesday, Nov. 12.) 


H.S. Sart, Esq., inthe chair. Mr. W.E. A. Axon 
read a paper on ‘‘Shelley’s Vegetarianism.’”’ The 
word ‘‘ vegetarianism,’’ the lecturer remarked, was 
not invented till a quarter of a century after Shelley’s 
death ; and in all the earlier literature of the subject 
we read of ‘‘natural diet’’ (as in the title of 
Shelley’s pamphlet), ‘‘ Pythagorean system,’’ and 
other such phrases. Shelley’s tendency to a 
vegetable diet was not due, as has been suggested 
by Mr. Jeaffreson, to the influence of Byron, but 
to his own instinctive simplicity, which manifested 
itself as early as his college days, though it was not 
till 1812 that he actually adopted vegetarianism. 
During his life in London, Bracknell, and Marlow, 
the poet continued to be in the main an abstainer 
from flesh-meat, though some amusing instances of 
occasional relapses are recorded by Hogg and 
Peacock. The fullest expression of Shelley’s views 
on the humanities and hygienics of diet may be 
found in the famous note to ‘‘ Queen Mab,”’ after- 
wards republished as a pamphlet, and again, in a 
more poetical form, in the triumph-song of the 
Nations, in ‘‘Laon and Cythna.’’ Shelley’s 
vegetarianism was not a mere dietetic whim, but 
an endeavour after a higher and better life for 
mankind, an attempt to bring the universe into 
sympathetic harmony, and to provide a bounteous 
feast from which none should be excluded.—A 
debate followed, in which Dr. Japp, Mrs. Simpson, 
Dr. Furnivall, Mr. James Burns, Mrs. McDonel, 
and others took part. 


FINE ART. 
Monumental Brasses. By the Rev. H. W. 

Macklin. (Sonnenschein.) 

A cugap and portable handbook dealing 
with monumental brasses has long been a 
desideratum, existing books on the subject 
being for the most part costly and neces- 
sarily large in size. 

Mr. Macklin’s little volume is specially 
intended for collectors and makers of brass 
rubbings, and appears to be the outcome, 
in part, of the activity of the Cambridge 
University Association of Brass Collectors, 
a young society of whose existence we hear 
with pleasure. A captious critic might 
easily take exception to some of the author’s 
statements ; but, broadly speaking, his book 
will be of great use to the people for whom 
it is intended. It is strange that he does not 
noteamong the reasons for making collections 
of brasses the fact that they are works of 
art and valuable for their beauty. He 
dwells (as collectors are so wont to do) 
almost wholly upon points of antiquarian 
detail. Neither does he refer to the great 
importance of monumental brasses con- 
sidered as one of the first links in the history 
of engraving. In this omission, however, 
he errs in company with most historians of 
mediaeval and renascence art. The chapters 
dealing with vestments, armour, dress, and 
heraldry are, of course, very sketchy; but 
they will be useful to beginners. Among 


that the finest rubbings are to be made by 
employing blacklead mixed with linseed oil, 
and applying it on highly glazed tissue 
paper by means of a washleather rubber. 
This is the only process that anyone should 
use who intends to have his rubbings photo- 
| graphically reduced for engraving. The 
| sketch of the literature of the subject, and 





** Methods of Copying ”’ it should be stated | 


the brief list of existing brasses with which 
the book concludes, will be found practically 
useful. 

In fact, the book is to be commended for 
the purposes for which it is written, and 
within the limits which the author intended. 
It is good news to be told that the Cam- 
bridge Brass Collectors are busy preparing 
a revised edition of Haines’ list, and that it 
will be finished in two or three years’ time. 
This is an excellent piece of work, and one 
that should be warmly encouraged. Lists 
of all things mediaeval—brasses, bells, 
mural paintings, stained glass windows, 
sculpture, and works of art of every other 
category—are needed ; and so few have yet 
been made or made complete. 

W. M. Conway. 








THE RECENT FIRE AT SALONIVA. 


WE quote from the T'imes the following report, 
received from the architectural students of the 
British School at Athens :— 


** Salonica: Oct. 28, 1890. 


‘‘ Of the many churches of Byzantine times still 
remaining in Salonica, that of Saint Sophia is the 
only one that has been at all affected by the recent 
fire. The report that it had been destroyed is 
entirely unfounded ; and, although a good deal of 
irreparable damage has been done, the building is 
still structurally sound and capable of being 
repaired. 

** None of the original work of the church has 
been injured, except the marble pillars and the fine 
carved capitals of the arcades dividing the central 
area from the aisles and galleries; of these only 
three of the lower arcade on the north side have 
escaped injury, the others are more or less 
irretrievably damaged. And this is partly due to 
the large accumulation of public records, which 
had been stored in the south-east corner of the 
|The lead having been all consumed in the fire. 





The lead covering of the main dome has been some- 
what injured, and all the roofing, which was of 
wood covered with lead, has been destroyed. 

‘“‘This, however, was not of Byzantine times, 
the external appearance of the church having been 
much altered by the Turks, who raised the aisle 
walls to a uniform level all round, and covered in 
the whole building with a new roof, sloping up to 
the sides of the central dome and entirely hiding 
many of the main structural lines. The open 
colonnade along the west front, which was also 
added by the Turks, has been in part destroyed, 
and the conical roof of the minaret has been 
burnt off and some damage done to the staircase 
in its interior. The north-west turret, usually 
assumed to be of Frankish times, is practically in- 
tact, only a few tiles having fallen from its roof; 
but the wooden porch and staircase built by the 
Turks against the south door of the narthex have 
been entirely destroyed. The heat of the fire has 
loosened the plaster from the walls in many places, 
exposing interesting points of detail which were 
before invisible. ; 

‘‘In particular, one important point which we 
now see clearly is the evidence of the existence of 
at least five large openings in the west wall, and 
in two of these openings remains of frescoes 
covering the soffits of the arches through the whole 
thickness of the wall, thus showing that the open- 
ings had not been filled in with doorways, and that 
an exonarthex must have existed, which may have 
been removed by the Turks when they built the 
present colonnade. It is now possible also to 
identify most of the original Byzantine round- 
' arched windows which the Turks had built up or 
| filled in with square stone frames. 
| ‘‘ The mosaics seem practically uninjured. They 

are at present very indistinctly seen through a 
thick coating with which the smoke of the fire has 
covered them. In the mosaics of the dome, the 
subject of which is the Ascension of Christ, we can 
now see that the faces have all been picked out by 
the Turks ; but otherwise they are in their original 
| condition, although there are some traces of later 
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restoration on the band of flowers and fruit which 
runs round the lower part of the subject. 

‘‘ The restoration of the church can be effected 
in either of the two following ways:—The first 
method is simply to replace the roofs as before, 
thoroughly clean the mosaics, put in new 
windows and doors, and. generally repair the 
damage done and make the building watertight, 
the injured colouring and capitals being left in 
situ as historical evidence of the fire. The second 
course is to re-roof the building so as to show the 
old structural lines, re-open out the Byzantine 
windows, and make the external appearance of the 
building more like what it formerly was. The 
external plaster should also be peeled off, so as to 
expose the surface of the walls and show their con- 
struction. 

‘‘ The first plan, which would be the less costly, 
would secballly be that adopted by the Turks in 
ordinary course ; but perhaps it may be possible 
to induce them to spend a little more money, and 
so add to the external appearance of the building 
and to its archaeological interest. 

‘* We found the drawings of this church, which 
were published by Texier and Pullan in their 
Byzantine Architecture, to be very inaccurate and 
misleading ; and we therefore considered it desirable 
to take advantage of the present circumstances to 
make a new and complete survey of the whole 
structure and carefully record all the new evidences 
which the effects of the fire have revealed. 

‘¢ The round church of Saint George, now known 
as the Orta Sultan Osman Mosque, has lately 
undergone a complete restoration and renovation. 
The fine mosaics of its cupola, which were in a 
very dilapidated condition, have been repaired and 
completed in paint by an Italian, who has supplied 
the parts which were wanting, largely from his 
own imagination, and consequently their historical 
and artistic value has greatly suffered. Many 
structural details formerly visible have also been 
filled up or covered with whitewash. 

_ “Of the other Byzantine churches in Salonica, it 
is only necessary here to say a few words. They 
remain at present undisturbed, and, unless they 
too come under the destructive influence ofa great 
fire, are likely to last through many future genera- 
tions. Here, again, the Texier and Pullan drawings 
are very incomplete ; and it would be a matter for 
extreme regret, in the event of anything happening 
to these churches, that full and complete records 
had not been made. 

**Ront. Weir Scuvttz. 
‘*Sipney H. Barnstey.”’ 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


READERS of the ACADEMY will be glad to 
hear that Miss Amelia B. Edwards has so 
entirely recovered from her tedious illness that 
she is now able to undertake a regular lecturing 
tour in the North. She is announced to lecture 
upon “The Literature and Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians,” at Oldham, on Wednesday 
next, November 26, and again upon the same 
subject at Walsall and Tyneside on December 
3 and 14; at Nottingham, on November 28, 
and at Greenock, December 19, upon ‘‘ The 
Origin of Portrait Sculpture and the History of 
the Ka’’; at Cheadle, Hulme, on December 1, 
upon ‘‘ Portrait-Painting in Ancient Egypt” ; 
at Sheffield, on December 5, upon ‘ Queen 
Hatasu and the Social Position of Woman in 
Ancient Egypt”; at Busby, near Glasgow, on 
December 17, on ‘‘Egypt the Birthplace of 
Greek Decorative Art”; at Kirkealdy, on 
December 18, upon ‘‘ The Explorer in Egypt ”’ ; 
and at the Philosophical Institute, Edinburgh, 
on December 16, upon “‘ The Artof the Novelist.” 


Messrs. MacmMI“ttaAn & Co. will publish 
early in December, under the title of Lelics of 
the Royal House of Stuart, a handsome folio 
volume, consisting of forty finely-executed 
plates, drawn from the objects by Mr. William 
Gibb, of Edinburgh. Besides many of the 
most interesting relics included in the Stuart 
Exhibition two years ago, Mr. Gibb has made 
careful drawings of the Regalia of Scotland. 
Mr. John Skelton contributes an introduction 





upon the House of Stuart and its Adherents, 
and Mr. St. John Hope, Secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries, descriptions of the 
plates. The book, which is one of the most 
important art publications of recent years, is 
dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the 
Queen. 


THE Fine Art Society will open next week, at 
their gallery in New Bond-street, an exhibition 
of drawings by the greatest of Japanese artists, 
Hokusai. 

WE are glad to hear that the Corporation of 
Brighton has just become possessed of by far 
the largest and most valuable portion of the 
practically unique collection of Brighton prints, 
&c., formed by the late Mr. Crauford J. 
Pocock, which, besides his Cruikshank collec- 
tion, is all of his artistic or antiquarian posses- 
sions that his family have parted with. The 
interest of what was known as Mr. Crauford 
Pocock’s ‘‘ Brighton Collection” will appeal 
not only to the local person, but to the general 
student of English life and manners at the end 
of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. It is doubtful whether 
any place in England—London alone excepted 
—-has afforded more material than Brighton 
has done, both to artist and topographer ; and 
this in spite of the fact that its ‘‘ antiquities,” 
properly speaking, are of the fewest. Bath— 
whose special vogue was a generation earlier 
than that of Brighton—is perhaps the place 
which is next richest in illustrative record. 


IraAty, Spain, and the unexhausted, but 
surely not inexhaustible East, contribute the 
great majority of the specimens to the sixth 
annual exhibition of antique embroideries, 
which was opened last Monday in the Galleries 
of ‘Messrs. Howell and James, Regent-street. 
Not a few of the examples belong to the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and are dis- 
tinguished by beauty of design and colour and 
by cunning and curious workmanship. The 
white darned nets of Italy, and the white silk 
embroideries of Persia, constitute two of the 
most important series in the collection. It is 
unlikely that amateurs of old needlework will 
often again have opportunities of enjoying 
such a noble display of choice things. 


THE curious collections of the late Mr. 
Charles Howell were sold at Christie’s on the 
three concluding days of last week. Mr. 
Howell’s ‘‘Old Masters”? were apparently of 
very dubious character. Mr. Howell was much 
mixed up, during a part of his career, with 
certain of the then leaders of an influential sect in 
English art ; and of their works he possessed a 
few. But his Empire and Old English furni- 
ture, and a mass of what have been accepted 
as ‘‘ Stuart relics,” formed in reality the most 
remunerative portion of such stores as he had 
succeeded in amassing. 








THE STAGE. 


THE AVENUE COMEDY. 

Ten years hence, who will be able to 
remember ‘‘ Sunshine and Shadow” by its 
title—a title weakly vague, suggesting 
only the trite «nd the familiar, or suggest- 
ing at best some blameless legend, some 
colourless romance, put forth under the 
auspices of the Religious Tract Society 
or the 8.P.C.K.? Mr. Carton’s comedy 
was worthy of a name that should have 
—what the writing of the piece itself has 
in abundance—the literary touch; as it 
is, its title is quite the feeblest thing about 
it. The piece is more than meritorious; it 
is interesting, thoroughly entertaining, and, 
within reasonable limits, affecting into the 
bargain. Faults it has also; and I will 





venture to say briefly what they are, before 
I pass to the much more congenial task of 
trying to inform the playgoer why, and 
with what justice, he is pleased with it. 

A certain want of distinction belongs to 
the conception of the comedy, in so far as 
its author has been contented to use what 
one may call old, if not worn out, machinery 
for the presentation of character and inci- 
dent, and in so far too as the characters them- 
selves are not the offspring of fresh obser- 
vation or vivid imagination, but are a very 
dexterous revival of familiar types. Two 
illustrations as to the aged nature of the 
machinery will serve my purpose. First, 
when it is desired that the revengeful woman 
of the comedy shall commit herself hope- 
lessly in the house which she has no right 
to enter, she is permitted to overhear such 
a conversation between the sisters as would 
certainly, in reality, never have taken place 
in her presence. The talk about the money 
and the key of the bureau, though supposed 
to be conducted in an undertone, is, under 
the circumstances, unnatural. It is but a 
cheap method of enabling the woman to 
become an enterprising but unsuccessful 
thief. Again, the fashion in which she— 
whom one of the heroes of the comedy un- 
happily long ago married—is finally dis- 
posed of is, as a piece of mechanism, 
Just as cheap and unwarrantable. Death 
conveniently overtakes her, to get the dra- 
matist out of his difficulty, and to set free 
the middle-aged hero. Her demise is un- 
expected. No one who has seen her 
strength of purpose and the activity and 
firmness of her step, when, clothed in the 
shawl of melodrama—the famous sombre 
shawl which will be lifted to screen her face 
when she dissembles—no one who has seen 
her, thoroughly robust and “ fit,” but will 
feel her death as an outrage—a permitted, 
time-honoured, too accustomed outrage—to 
the probabilities. But these faults are, 
after all, very forgivable; they are forgiv- 
able even when there has to be added to the 
list of them that want of originality in the 
conception of character which has already 
been indicated. 

What is called the “tone” of the piece 
is singularly welcome. The dramatist 
has no fads.- He is not at the mercy of 
a latter-day revelation. He retains those 
ideals of consideration and self-sacrifice, 
of goodness and abiding charm, from 
which the well-developed ‘ Ibsenite ”—as 
he likes to consider himself—has, in his 
wisdom, shaken himself free. Upon the 
action and the impulse of each character— 
except the melodramatic wife — healthily 
constituted people can look with sympathy. 
The dialogue is very vigorous ; it is simple 
while it is forcible; it has true touches of 
pathos. Still more to the point, when we 
are concerned with a piece that aims at 
brightness, it is written with unflagging 
spirit, with a sense of humour that is rarely 
absent from any one of its scenes. In- 
geniously put together, written with grace 
of fancy as well as with simplicity and 
force, and based upon a view of life 
that is sensible and worthy—that may be 
accepted by the average plain man—Mr. 
Carton’s comedy would be curiously un- 
lucky if it failed to please. ° 
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And it is admirably supported by most of 
its stage interpreters. Three people distin- 
guish themselves to a degree that is quite 
unusual. Never has Mr. Alexander been 
more quictly convincing; never has he dis- 
played a more delicate appreciation of a part 
in which refinement was essential, and in 
which it was not possible to be refined too 
much. ‘To say that the subtlety and charm 
of his presentation of the deformed choir- 
master was unexpected—was almost un- 
warranted—would indeed be to fail to do 
justice to Mr. Alexander’s achievements of 
the last half-dozen years. Still, this per- 
formance must notably advance his position : 
at the least it gives clear proof of a capacity a 
partof which had hitherto been but surmised. 

Miss Marion Terry in the second place. 
There have been occasions when her “ gift 
of tears” has been a little abused; occa- 
sions on which, though she has never 
wanted intelligence, she has seemed to 
want brightness; occasions, too—her _per- 
formance of Mrs. Errol in “ The Little 
Lord Fauntleroy” was one of them—in 
which she has forced her dramatic note, so 
to say—in which she has lacked the reserve 
that would have made of the whole a more 
harmonious picture. Her performance in 
Mr. Carton’s comedy is of quite another 
quality. The part suits her in every oppor- 
tunity that it offers for her womanliness 
and her sensibility. The performance is a 
page torn from life. Watching it closely, I 
could detect no gesture that was either 
wrong or exaggerated ; no sentence of the 
intonation and significance of which it would 
be fair to say that it should have been 
different from what it was. Miss Marion 
Terry’s performance, like Mr. Alexander’s, 
isa finished and excellent work of art. And 
Miss Maud Millett? Of the ingénue of the 
highest class, of the freshest young character, 
with the greatest ease and charm and spon- 
taneity, with the very best breeding, Miss 
Maud Millett is now, I should suppose, 
recognised as the unequalled representative 
on our stage of to-day. A performance, 
which betrayed in it no sign whatever of 
labour, was alike dainty and refreshing. 

The remaining actors, though not one 
of them was actually inefficient, we must 
place in the second line. Mr. Nutcombe 
Gould’s Dr. Latimer was dignified and 
genial, Mr. Lb. Webster, as the lover of the 
lighter of the two girls, successfully sug- 
gested that the character he represented was 
largely furnished with manliness and good 
feeling, if insufficiently stocked with brains. 
Mr. Yorke Stephens, as the elder lover, the 
mature though not ancient lover, of the 
more serious young woman, gains upon us 
as the performance proceeds. His entry, 
and the earlier moments of his presence on 
the stage, seemed, however, to suggest a 
being less worthy than is the character he 
is invited to personate. At first, indeed, the 
playgoer may have been on the look-out 
for some revelation which should show 


Mark Denzil to be a somewhat gloomily | 
cynic of melodramatic propensity; but, as. 


|Head Office - 30-834, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


Mr. Yorke Stephens proceeded with his 
performance, confidence, so to say, was 
restored. Miss Ada Neilson and Mr. Holles 
are the remaining actors engaged in the 
piece, which the playgoer who wishes to be 


entertained and to be moved will certainly | should not in other respects have been presented 
make it is business to see. in @ more worthy manner. ; 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. Sir Charles Hallé commenced a series of 
| orchestral concerts at St. James’s Hall last 
| Friday week. There was a strong programme, 
MUSIC. but not a large audience. Thisis surprising just 
MUSIC OF THE WEEK. | now, when orchestral concerts are rare. The 
anti dine |‘ Leonora” Overture was played with extra- 
‘“TANNHAUSER,” which has not been given | ordinary energy, but in some places more 
in London for several years, was revived by | tenderness and refinement would have been 
Signor Lago at Covent Garden on Tuesday acceptable. Schubert’s great Symphony in C 
evening. It is strange that this opera should also suffered somewhat in the matter of light 
not be announced oftener; the music is so fresh | and shade. The work did not produce its 
and original, and there is plenty of tune and | usual effect. Lady Hallé gave a finished per- 
form for those who cannot perceive either | formance of Viotti’s violin Concerto in A minor. 
in the master’s later works. The crowded house | The programme included two of Dvorak’s 
on Wednesday does not prove that it has now | characteristic Légendes. 
entered upon a prosperous career; forif some, M. Hollman, the well-known ’cellist, played 
were attracted by the opera, no doubt some | a Concerto of his own at the Crystal Palace 
were drawn by the cast, and others by curiosity. | last Saturday. It opens with a vigorous move- 








Mme. Albani sang well, and her impersonation 
of Elisabeth was extremely fine; her acting in 
the second and third acts was powerful, and its 
great strength lay in its naturalness. Mlle. 
Sofia Ravogli looked and acted well as Venus, 
but her voice was not in good order. Signor 
Perotti gave an earnest rendering of his part 
as Tannhauser—we refer specially to the 


ment in A minor, followed by an exceedingly 
graceful and effective Andante. The Finale 
contains much showy writing for the solo 
instrument. The work was splendidly played 
by the composer. The programme included, 
also, Spohr’s Symphony, ‘‘ The Consecration of 
Sound,” of which Mr. Manns and his band gave 
a fine rendering. Miss-Macintyre was success- 





second and third acts; in the scene with Venus 
he hurried the music. M. Maurel, as Wol- 
fram, deserves high praise, though his voice 
showed signs of his late indisposition. The 
chorus was bad, the male voices especially being 
hard and frequently out of tune. Even worse 
things could be said about them. The stage 
management left, certainly, much to desire. 
Signor Bevignani conducted with care, but 
the orchestral playing was often rough or 
uncertain. It does seem a pity that, with such 
fine artists for the leading parts, the opera 


full in ‘‘Elsa’s Dream,” and in a Bolero by 
Dessauer; and by way of encore she gave 
Lassen’s ‘‘ Es war ein Traum.” 

Mme. Adelina Patti’s final concert, previous 
to her departure for Russia, took place at 
the Albert Hall on Wednesday evening. She 
was in excellent voice, and was received with 
the usual enthusiasm. Mr. Sims Reeves was to 
have sung a song by Mr. Hamish McCunn, but 
ho substituted for it Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Message.” 
Miss Gomez and Miss A. Hill, and Messrs. Bach, 
and Novara, also took part in the programme. 
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CATALOGUES. 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO, 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


DeueLas & FOULIS’ NEW CATA- 
LOGUE of SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS, 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices, 
includes _mavy important Works on Travel, History, Biography 
Poetry, Theology, Ruskin’s Publications, Angling, Sport, and vatural 
History, Magazines, and over 1,200 Cheap Novels (52 pages, 8vo). Also 
a SPECIAL CATALOGUE of Ancient and Modern Books, including 
Rare and Curious Works in various Classes of Literature. Gratis and 
uo free to any address.—Dovetas & Fovris, Booksellers, 9, Castle 
treet, Edinburgh. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


.Threepence Discount in the shilling off the published goto of 
NEW BOOKS, BIBLES, Prayer Books, Church Scurvices. A e and 











choice stock, many in handsome calf and Morocco bindings, suitable 
for presents, well displayed in show rooms, to select from. port and 
country orders puuctually executed. 
Catalogues gratis and postage free. 
Gitpert & Firup, No. 67, Moorgate Street, London 
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DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


THE HOLY of HOLIES : a Series of Sermons 
on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Sreconp Epirt10n, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 
THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. 
“Tt is not ible to open a page without perceiving illus- 
trations of ho commenting pousr, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.”—Christian World. 
‘* While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as | 


plain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
Spurgeon.’’—Christian Leader. 








JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., | 
with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

Loxvon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 


21, Furnivau Srreet, Hoizory. 
And all Booksellers. 








| on dem: 


} mee balances, when no’ 


| FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER M 


NATIONAL 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


PROVIDENT 


Financial year ends 20th November. 


All persons now insuring will receive an additional 


share of profit at the next Division in 1892, 


INVESTED FUNDS, 
£4,400,000. 


INSTITUTION. 


ESTBD. 1835. 





“ESTABLISHED 181. 
IRK BECK BANK, 


Southam my Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
yf per CENT. INTEREST a! lowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACOUneS, calculated on minimum 
t drawn below 
CKS, SH ARES, and *ANNUITIES aw and sold, 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receiv ven gmail sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on each comple eted £1. Francis Rav ENScRoFT, Manager. 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


TWO GUINEAS PER beet OR A PLOT OF LAND, 


The BIRKBEC 


CK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, 
onapplication. Fr er. 


Raxcis Ravenscrort, Manag 





SECOND EDITION, 


STANLEY’S REAR-COLUMN. 
‘By J. ROSE TROUP. 


With Portraits and mpnemennenete » omy 8vo, 16s. 


WITH 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, Loxpox. 


NOW READY. 





Price 3 1s., post free. 


NDIGESTION: its Causes and Cure. 


By Joun H. Cuarke, M.D.—London: James Errs & Co., 170, 
Piccadilly; and 48, Threadneedle Street. 





Fourth Edition, in 8vo, 21s., cloth, now ready. 


NGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- | 


4 TORY from the TEUTONIC CONQUEST to the PRESENT 
3 Designed as a Text-Book for Students and others. By T. 

TaAswewt-LanomeaD, B.C.L., formerly Vinerian Scholar, Oxford, 
aad late Professor of Constitutional Law and History, University 
College, London. Fourth Edition, Revised, with Notes and Appen- 
dices by C. H. Carmicuar., M.A. Oxon. 


London: Stevens & Haynes, 13, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS, 
LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 
And all General and Commercial Work. 


Every description of Printing—large or small. 











Printers of THE ACADEMY Newspaper. 


Authors advised with as to Printing and Publishing. 
Estimates and all information furnished. 
Costenete eaten Sate. 


LoOSETTE’s System 1 of Memory Training is the ONLY 
one by which the Natural Memory can be | 

improved until no Device is needed. | 
Mr. PROCTOR, suthor of “Old & New Astronomy,” 
und of ‘* Astronomy” in the / ‘ncyclopadia | 

Brit. ., says “ Pror. LOISETTE’S Method 


appears to me admirable.” Prospectus, | 
MEMORY sisszs® sient opinions of eo — who have 
ay and of 

BRAMIN Medical, Scholastic, 


Chenieal Pd -» professions, post free from 
Profcssor LOISETTE, 87, New Oxrorp Srreer, Loypoy. 


Refitted, New Fronts, Cuffs, wan | 
Collar-bands—Fine Trish Linen, | 
2s.; or very best Irish Linen, 


2s, 6d. each, returned free, sendy to wear. Sample New White | 


thirt, for Dress or ordinary Wwenr. 2s. 9d., 38. 9d., 4s. 9d., 
5s. 9d., or 6s. 9d. Gent’s _ 4-folu L.nen Collars, any shape, 
Hand knit by Donegal pannantey. 
Warm, durable, and comfortable. 
Hose, two pairs free, 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d., 5s. 9d., 6s. 9d., and 7s. 9d. 
WOOL PANTS and VESTS are now very ‘cheap. Price Lists 
s sent free for Household or Family use, from the | | 
heapest to the best qualities made. 


. 








2s. 9d. half dozen, post fre 
Two pairs free, 2s.6d. Men’s rag ay’ IRISH SOX 
and Patterns Cambric Handkerchiefs and all kinds Irish Linen 


| FURNISH your HOUSES or APART- 


COCOA 


porteD “MEATS, al YORK and GAME 


MENTS THROUGHOUT 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


The original best and we liberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 
Furnish direct from the a Fe r, from £10 4 £10,000. 
Jash prices. No extra charge for time giv 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials “Post Free. 


248, 249, 250, Tottentags ‘Court Road, W. tkisay note numbers ) 
rat Also_ for HIRE ONL 


EpPps’s 


(BREAKFAST) 


GRATEFUL AND 
COMFORTING. 


MADE SIMPLY WITH 
| BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


U 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 











BRAND & CO.’8 Al SAUCE, 
GOUPS, © PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 





PIES. Also, 


JRSSENCE ‘of BEEF, BEEF TEA, | 
r [PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other | 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





~ CAUTION—BEWARE of of IMITATIONS. _ | 
SOL 
11, LITTLE STAN HOPE | STREET, 


FRY’S” 





| Brownlow, Metcalf, Barrett, 


IG TRAND 





_ THEATRES. 7 


A DELPHI THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Garri. 
Every Evening, at 8, THE ENGLISH ROSE. 
Messrs. Leonard Boyne, Beveridge, Shine, Abingdon, Thal- 
berg, Rignold, Dalton, Bassett Roe, East, &c.; Mesdames 
Olga Brandon, K. James, C. Jecks, E. Dane, and Mary 











» at 7.15, by iene LITTLE SENTINEL. 
AVENUE THEATRE. 





Every Evening, at 8.45. ‘An original play in three acts, by 
R. C. Carton, entitled 
SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by MAN PROPOSES. 


OMEDY THEATRE. 


Manager, Mr. Cuas. H. Hawrrey. 
Every Evening, at 9. A farcical comedy in three acts, by 
Sydney Grundy, entitled 
MAY AND DECEMBER. 








OURT THEATRE, 
Proprietors, Mrs. Joun Woop, and Mr. A. CuupLeicn. 
Every Evening, at 8, 


HE CABINET MINISTER 
Messrs. Arthur Cecil, Weedon Grossmith, "Frank Rodney, 
Brandon Thomas, ‘Allen Aynesworth, Saunders, F. Farren, 
Clulow ; Misses Carlotta Leclercq, Rosina Filippi, Florence 
Tanner, Eva Moore, Caldwell, Isabel Ellissen, Harrington, 


Mrs. Binend Phelps, and Mrs. John Wood. 
OPERA COMIQUE “THEATRE. 
Manageress, Miss Grau Ame. 


Every Evening, at 9.15, Mr. Artnur Law’s new three-act 
Farce, entitled THE JUDGE. 

Messrs. W. 8. Penley, W. Lestocq, R. 8. Boleyn, Frank H. 
Fenton, A. G. Leigh, and M. A. Kinghorne ; Mesdames E. 
Thorne, Helen Leyton, E. Chester, and Cissy Graham. 





Preceded, at 8, by SMOKE. 
RINCE of WALES’ THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Hon acs ok SEDGER, 
Every Ev ening, at 8, CAPTAIN THERESE. 
Messrs. 


~—_e - — 7 h ph Tapley, Henry Ashley, 
Harry ion A. Shale, A. T. Hendon, George Marler, 
and Harry Monkhouse ; Miss Viclot Cameron, Madame 
Amadi, and Miss Phyllis Broughton. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by THE GYPSIES. 





AVOY THEATRE, 
Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyiy Carre. 

Ev ~~ Evening, at 8.30, the entirely original Comic Opcra, 

by W. 8. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan, in two acts, entitled 
THE GONDOLIERS ; 
or, The King of Barataria. 

Messrs. Rutland Barrington, F. Wyatt, W. H. Denny, W. 
De Pled Burbank, Lewes, 
and Courtice Pounds ; Mesdames P; liser, R. Brandram, 
Decima Moore, Lawrence, Saumarez, Bernard, Cole, and 





| Jessie Bond. 





THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 8.40, the funniest farcical Comedy ever 
written, entitled OUR FLAT. 
Preceded, at 8, by a a Farce. 


Lancet— Pure and very soluble. , 
Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable 


for Invalids.” 


*PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron—‘ 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland, i; 
well. 


‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa 
that I like so 


COCOA 


B, & E. M'HUGH & CO., Limited, BELFAST. ‘Paris Exhibition, 1889 GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 
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SEELEY & COS LIST OF 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





New and Important Series of Popular 


Books. 
EVENTS of OUR TIMES. A Series of Volumes 


on the most Important Events of the Last Half-Century. Each Volume will contain | 


from 300 to 400 pages, and will be Illustrated with Portraits on Copper, Maps, Plans, 
or other Engravings, and will be published at 5s., in cloth. 


Just published. 


THE WAR in the CRIMEA. By General Sir 


EDWARD HAMLEY, K.C.B. With Portraits of the Emperor Nicholas, Lord 
Raglan, General Todleben, and General Pelissier, and 5 Maps and Plans, price 5s. 
Large-Paper Copies (250 only), 10s. 6d. 

‘Sir Edward Hamley has exceptional qualification 
His ‘ War in the Crimea’ is a well-knitted, historical 
critic and well-informed observer.” —Z'imes. 

“In a popular book of 300 pages he manages to give his readers a firm grasp of the 
whole affair from the diplomatic misunderstanding with which it began to the 
sanguinary carnage with which it ended.”—Leeds Mercury. 


Shortly. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY of 1857. By Colonel Mal- 


LESON, C.8.I. With Portraits of Lord Clyde, Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir Hl. 


s for the task he has undertaken. 
narrative, written by a competent 


(250 copies), price 10s, Gd. 
In Preparation. 


ACHIEVEMENTS in ENGINEERING. By Pro- 
fessor VERNON I}ARCOURT. With many Illustrations. 
In preparation. 


THE LIBERATION of ITALY. By Edward Dicey. 


With Portraits. 
Among the Volumes to follow may be named :— 


THE REFOUNDING of the GERMAN EMPIRE. 
THE CIVIL WAR in AMERICA. 

THE EXPLORATION of AFRICA. 

THE OPENING of JAPAN. 


Just published, 


A YOUNG MACEDONIAN in the ARMY of 


ALEXANDER the GREAT, By the Rev. A. J, CHURCH. With 16 Illustrations from 
the Antique, price 5s., cloth. 
** A charming book, charmingly illustrated.”’— Pall Mall Gazette. 


By the SAME AUTHOR, 
ROMAN LIFE in the DAYS of CICERO. 5s, 
STORIES from HOMER. _ 5s, 
STORIES from the GREEK TRAGEDIANS, 
STORIES from VIRGIL. 5s. 
STORIES of the EAST, from HERODOTUS. 5s. 
THE STORY of the PERSIAN WAR, 5s, 
WITH the KING at OXFORD. 5s, 
STORIES of the MAGICIANS, 5s. 
THE HAMMER. 5s. 
STORIES from LIVY. 5s, 
THE STORY of the LAST DAYS of JERUSALEM. 3s. Gd. 
A TRAVELLER'S TRUE TALE from LUCIAN, 3s, 6d. 
HEROES and KINGS. 1s, 6d. 
THE CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET: a Tale of the Two Roses. 
THE COUNT of the SAXON SHORE, 5s. 
THREE GREEK CHILDREN. - 3s, 6d. 
TO the LIONS, &s, 6d. 
In a few days. 


WINCHESTER MEADS in the DAYS of 


LISHOP KEN, A Story. By Mrs. MARSHALL. With 8 Illustrations, price 5s., cloth 
Previous Volumes of the same Series :— > 


UNDER SALISBURY SPIRE in the DAYS of GEORGE HERBERT. 5s, 
ON the BANKS of the OUSE: a Tale of the Times of Newton and Cowper. 
UNDER the MENDIPS: a Tale of the Times of Hannah More. 5s. 

IN the EAST COUNTRY, with tir THOMAS BROWNE. 5s. 

IN COLSTON’S DAYS: a Bristol Story. 5s. 


Thousand, 


UP and DOWN the PANTILES. A Story of 


Tunbridge Wells.. By Mrs. MARSHALL, 1s, 
Just published, 


FRESH from the FENS; or, Three Lincolnshire 
Lassies. A Story. By E, WARD. With 8 Illustrations, price 5s., cloth. 
Just published, 


LADY GREY of SILVERDEN. By E. S. Elliott, 


Author of ‘Copsley Annals,” &c. Price 1s., cloth. 


sy the SAME AUTHOR, 
COPSLEY ANNALS, preserved in Proverbs. Thousand, 5s. 
I MUST KEEP the CHIMES GOING. Thousand, Is. 6d. 
MRS, BLACKETTS STORY, Thousand, 1s, 
REGISTERED SUNSHINE 2s, 6d, 





5s. 


5s. 


5s. 


I~ Illustrated Books. 


In December. 


COUNTRY: Scenes con- 


} nected with the Life of Alfred Lord Tennyson. By the Rev. A.J. CHURCH. With 14 
Copperplates, and many other Engravirgs of Places connected with the Poet and bis 
| Work from Drawings by EDWARD HULL, Price One Guinea, cloth, 


Large-Paper Copies (150 only), price Three Guineas, 


THE LAUREATE'S 


Next week. 
| 


FROM CHARING CROSS to ST. PAUL'S. By 


| JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. With 12 Plates, and many other Engravings of Str: et 
Scenes in London from Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL. Price One Guivea, cloth, 


| Large-Paper Copies (100 only), price £2 12s. 6d. 


| Shortly. 


‘THE LIFE of HENRY DAWSON, Landscape 


| 
} 
| 


J Painter. With 14 Copperplates engraved by his son, some from the most characteristic 
Havelock, and Sir J. Outram, and 4 Maps and Plans, price 5s, | 


Works of the Painters. Price One Guinea, cloth. 
Large-Paper Copies (100 only), price £2 12s, 6d, 


In December. 
| 


THE PORTFOLIO VOLUME for 1890, being 


the First Volume of the New Series. With 36 Copperplates, and a large number of 
other Illustrations. Price 35s. cloth, or 42s, half-morocco, 


The New Series has been in many ways sugpece’. and the 12 numbers form a very hand- 
some volume, which, being quite complete in itself, makes a beautiful present for any one 
with artistic tastes. 


Some volumes of the Old Series are still to be had, but many have become scarce. 


‘Just published. 


THE RUINED ABBEYS of YORKSHIRE. By 


W. C. LEFROY. With many Illustrations after A, Brunet Debaines and H. Toussaint. 
New Edition, price 6s., cloth. 
Previous Volumes of the same Series :— 

OXFORD. By ANDREW LANG. 6s. 

CAMBRIDGE, By J. W. CLARK. 6s. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON. By SIDNEY LEE. 6s, 

WINDSOR, By W. J. LOFTIE, 6s. 

EDINBURGH. By R. L. STEVENSON, 3s. 6d. 


*,* The Guinea Editions of the four first named of these books containing the original 
etching are still to be had. 


In December, 


MRS. THRALE (afterwards Mrs. Piozzi). By 


L. Lb, SEELEY, M.A. With 9 Copperplates after Hogarth, Reynolds, Zoffany, &c. 
Price 7s, 6d., cloth, 


Large Paper Copies (150 only), price 21s. 
By the SAME AUTHOR, 
HORACE WALPOLE and HIS WORLD. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 
FANNY BURNEY and HER FRIENDS, 7s. 6d. 


A SECOND EDITION of 


EXMOOR and the HIGHLANDS of WEST 


SOMERSET. By J. Ll. W. PAGE, Author of ‘‘An Exploration of Dartmoor.” With 
Etchings and other Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. : 


** A book full of pleasing reading.”—Graphic, 


A SECOND EDITION of 


AN EXPLORATION of DARTMOOR. By J. LI. 
W. PAGE. With Etchings and other Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
‘© A very thorough and practical book,”—Academy, 


THE CHEMISTRY of PAINTS and PAINTING. 


- S. H. CHURCH, M.A., Professor of Chemistry to the Royal Academy. Price 5s., 
cloth, 


Thousand. 


ONLY a DOG. By a Humble Friend. With 


Illustrations, New Edition, cloth, 1s, 6d. ; sewed, 1s. 





Lonpon: SEELEY & CO., Limirep, Essex Street, Strand. 
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